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OPPRESSIONS, CRIMES, INTRIGUES, AND CRUELTIES 
; OF RUSSIA AS IT IS. 


. A sont.of Russian Manifesto, with the title given below, has 
been: lying before. us for some time, and if we have not yet 
bestowed upon it that attention which any thing connected with 
this barbarous yet insidious Power deserves, it is not that we are 
insensible to the importance of the subject in itself, however feebly 
and inefficiently that. subject may be treated in the Pamphlet put 
forth by. the joimt agency of Messrs, Lieven and Berkhausen.* 
On the contrary, we are persuaded that the policy of Russia must 
soon engross the attention of the whole empire, as <it appears 
already—though too late—to have engrossed the attention of ‘the 
British. ‘Cabinet:' While we write, the dail "press “continues ‘to 
announce the system of activity which prevails in our daa Sit 
and in the eleventh hour it seems to be determined that we shou d 
not give up the Commerce of the Mediterranean without a struggle. 
Had, this activity been exhibited in the years 1827-8, or even in 
the beginning, or towards the close, of the year 1832, the Rus- 
sians would not have signed a Treaty at the Giants’ Mountain, 
within ten tiles of the Turkish ‘capital, in the year 1833. — 

_. The. policy of the Cabinet of St. Petersbupgh in reference. to 
Constantinople is nothing new. It dates so far back as 1670, 
even before the birth of Peter the Great. In pursuit of the more 
be le and’ overt schemes of this able but dranken and ferocious 

arbarian, the Russian Government has proceeded by a combined 
policy of flexibility and fraud, entitling it to the equal detestation 

nt “trust of all ‘Europe. By the Treaty of, Bainare in 1777, 
Cabinet of the Kremlin acquired Kabardinia, Asoff, and Kin 
born, the Protectorate of the Crimea, and the free. navi n. of 
the Black Sea: By the Treaty of Jassy, in 1793, the € , in 
violation of public law and public faith, was incorporated with 
the Russian Empire, and the Turk forced to cede all the territory 





* “ Russia as it Is, and Hiot'as thas béen represented ; together with Observa- 
tions on the Deceitful Policy of the New School.”--London : Hatchard & Co. 
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between the Bog and the Dniester. By the Treaty of Bucharest, 
in 1812, the Muscovite possessed himself of Bessarabia, and that 
part of Moldavia beyond the Pruth, now the frontier of his 
empire. And in 1829, by the Treaty of Adrianople, he imposed 
such terms on his then prostrate enemy as he was conscious it was 
impossible for his victim to fulfil. The payment of ten millions of 
Dutch ducats for the expenses of the war was beyond the power 
of the Sultan, but the seizure of a large slice of Georgia, and the 
occupation of Wallachia and Moldavia, sufficiently shew that the 
Emperor Nicholas, notwithstanding the inability of Mahmoud, 
was determined to have the due and forfeit of a bond as iniquitous 
as ever was extorted by Scythian subtlety and fraud, either at 
the point of the bayonet, or by the lance of the Cossack. 


From the earliest records of history, the story of Russia presents 
but diversified combinations of craft and crime. In our own 
times the stealthy intrigues by which she induced the Egyptian 
Viceroy to revolt, have succeeded in their object, and the conse- 
quences an embarrassed and ruined Sultan, unable to fulfil: his 
engagements (and this giving to the Russ a title, by treaty, to 
territorial occupation, by tle means of the very revolt which he 
had himself hatched and excited,) is a spectacle horrible for a 
Christian people to witness, but very worthy of a descendant of 
John Basilowitz to perform.* 

As a literary production the Pamphlet before us is beneath con- 
tempt. As affording evidence of that insidious Jesuitism of which 
the international intercourse of Russia presents so many pregnant 
proofs, it is in every way invaluable. To destroy the web of 
sophistry and falsehood presented within the compass of rig 
eight pages, is at this juncture to perform a national service. 
we are to come into encounter with the Muscovites it is well that 
we should know who and what our enemies are. If, on the con- 
trary, we are to remain at peace, let us not give our 
without appealing to past as well as to present times for the 
character of our pseudo friends. 


The author or authors of the Manifesto begin by stating “that. 
the greater part of Europe is wholly ignorant of the real Cleciidiar 
of the Russian people, their language, their religion, theit laws, 
their morals, manners, and customs, and equally so of the compo 

sition of their government.” This, to use no harsher language, is 
a mistake, and we firmly believe a wilful mistake too. It was in 
the year 1553, under the reign of our English Mary, and that of 
the Russian John Basilowitz, that the English landed in Russia. 
Our countrymen were the first who discovered ‘a passage to that 





* One of the churches at Moscow was looked upon as so magnificent a. 
structure by John Basilowitz the Tyrant, that he ordered the eyes of the ar- 
chitect who built it to be put out, that he might never contrive such another-— 
Vide Diaruim ltineris: in Moscoviam aJoanne Korb; see also Muller's Sam- 
lung Russischer Geschicte ; and Motley’s History of Russia, 
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country. It occurred in the following manner. Three ships.were 
fitted out from England at the public charge, for the discovery of 
the N. E. passage to China and the Indies, under the command 
of Sir Hugh Willoughby. Proceeding northward the squadron 
discovered that part of Greenland since called by the Dutch 
Spitzbergen. Obliged by the severity of the cold to return 
southward, Willoughby entered the river Arzina, in. Muscovite 
Lapland. Here he was found frozen to death by Richard: Chan- 
cellor, who commanded the third ship of the expedition, and who 
afterwards discovered Archangel, where he landed im 1554, and 
which part he again visited in 1557.* From this period the Eng- 
lish kept up a constant intercourse with Russia. Many of our 
countrymen emigrated thither, and drove a profitable trade with 
the natives. So-early as 1591, Giles Fletcher, a Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and employed in the English » gave 
to the world a History pages sn ; nee 80 nen interest aa 
country excite among our £8, in thirty-seven years. 
wards, or somewhere about the year 1628, the immortal Milton 
published a “ Brief History of Muscovia.” The Travels of the 
Duke of Holstein’s Ambassadors into Muscovy, written in. Latin 
by Adam Olearius, were translated into English by John Davies, 
in 1633. “A Relation of Three Embassies from his sacred 
Majesty, Charles II., to the Great Duke of Muscovie, performed. 
by the Earl of Carlisle,” appeared in 1664; and this work was 
followed by Captain John Perry’s Account of Russia in 1716; by 
Manstein’s Memoirs, which appeared in 1744; by the Memoirs 
of Peter Henry Bruce, who had been in the service of the Czar 
Peter; by Gordon’s History of Peter the Great; by Motley’s 
tke same Monarch; by the various lives, and histories, o! 
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gencrally after the fitst tlass+—can be ignorant of the real chi. 
racter, language, and religion of the Russian people ? 








* Vide Burchett’s Naval History, p. 341. 

+ A merchant of the third guild is always in contempt called “ Chellopeh,"” 
** man,” ‘ fellow,’’ and is regarded as.a low creature whom every Officer and 
every clerk in uniform may maltreat-at pleasure. If he should complain he ig 
indemnified by the knout. Itis much the same with the.second and even the 
first guild, except-that a member of the latter receives bis. punishment, ia. prir 


vate, and perhaps. has.the ' _varnisbed by being told that-be 
suffered by mistake. : h-daeloctatabe third class is, set watieteeed 
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Are Messieurs Lieven and Co. aware that one of the best 
Russian lawyers in the Czar’s—his master’s—dominions, is an 
English subject and ship-broker? And does he noi well know that 
the clearest and most correct account of the Russian Finances 
was written, originally in Russian, by the self-same individual, 
and afterwards published in English in the city of London? Can 
he be ignorant that there are hundreds of men within two hundred 
yards of the Royal Exchange who speak the Russian language as 
well as M. Lieven himself, and that there is not a single British 
Commercial House at St. Petersburgh a majority of whose mem- 
bers do not speak and write the Russian almost as well as their 
mother tongue, and much better than all the common natives of 
Muscovy? Are the authors of ‘ Russia as it Is” further ignorant 
that there is no Russian willing or competent to teach his own 
language even in their capital city? Scores of English travellers 
can testify this fact, and among others none more truly than the 
writer of this article, who was obliged to have recourse to a Cour- 
lander (a Russian subject, though his mother tongue was German.) 
to teach him the rudiments of Russian, after having in vain sought 
for a native master. 


It may be thought that this remark applies purely to the 
capital. It is not, however, so, for in another part of the empire we 
could find no native professor of the language. It therefore little 
becomes the compilers of ‘‘ Russia as it Is” to charge the English 
with ignorance of the language and history of Russia. This accu- 
sation applies with as little force to other European nations. The 
Germans are rescued from the unfounded imputation by the’ 
Jabours of Busching, of Bachmeister, of Gmelin, of Hebertstein, 
of Muller, of Pallas, of Schloetzers, of Schmidt, and of that truly 
learned, laborious, and modest man, Professor Minner, of Frank- 
fort. And though neither the French or Italians have’ composed 
much on Russian history or antiquities, still we ourselves can 
declare that the great majority of French and Italian traders at 
Moscow speak the Russian with fluency and correctness.* So 
much on the charge of ignorance; a charge coming with a very 
ill grace from the authors of this official manifesto. 

The next complaint of the Pamphleteers is that the English 
indulge themselves in * indecorous and illiberal language in speak- 
ing of Russia and her unrivalled Monarch !—that they call him a 
despot, and his government a vile despotism.” In what qualities 
the Czar Nicholas stands “ unrivalled” the Pamphleteers do not 





* Though it cannot be denied that the French are generally the worst lin- 
guists in Europe, partly from their admitted disrelish for foreign travel, and 
partly from their finding the French language more or less spoken by the 
natives of all countries, yet it is remarkable that in Russia they common! 
speak the language of the country; which they are obliged to learn in self- 
defence ; for none excepting the higher orders in Russia can speak any other 
tongue than the Russ, ; melee ide 
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condescend to specify; but we shall supply the omission by 
suggesting cruelty and bloodthirstiness. The. mention of the 
name of Poland should cause the heads of these slavish sponges 
to hang down in shame. . In regard of that luckless country the 
certainly unrivalled qualities were exhibited by him and 6 in- 
human brother in full force. On the dark catalogue of the 
woes inflicted on that unhappy land we do not at present wish to 
dwell. Were we only to enumerate the leading instances of 
Oppression, one Number of the Partiamentary Revisew, ex- 
clusively devoted to the subject, would hardly suffice. They, 
however, who are curious on the subject, should consult a little 
work called ‘‘ Poland under the Dominion of Russia,” translated 
from the German of Harro Harring; or a small volume in that 
language published at Paris by Didot, and entitled, ‘‘ Polens 
Schicksal, seit. 1763.” 


To return, however, to the Pamphlet. The authors complain 
that the English call the Russian Government a “‘ vile despotism.” 
And pray io else is it?* Somebody wittily said that the govern- 
ment of Louis XIV. was “‘ Un despotisme temperé par des chan~ 
sons ;” but woe to the luckless wight who should endeavour to 
temper the Russian despotism by a Russian stave! Neither his 
metre nor his music would save him from the Batoags,+ the 
Knout, or Siberia, as too many living instances can, alas! testify. 
Every one knows, and no one better than the fabricators of this 
Pamphlet, that the will of the Emperor is in Russia the supreme 
law—a law which none can gainsay. The absolute and inde- 
feasible right of Kings is maintained in all their State Tracts and 
Publications ; and in the Academy at St, Petersburgh the curious 
traveller may find several hundred works maintaining this prin- 
ciple. This collection of constitutional state learning was made 
at the special instance of Peter the Great by his physician, Dr. 
Areskine, who was known to be the agent of the Pretender at the 
Court of Muscovy, and who tried hard to negotiate a marriage 
between the Czar’s daughter and that Prince ;{ thus endeavouring 





* Dr. Hassel, in his Principles of Statistics, (Weimar, 1822,) says, “‘In 
Russia, if the Sovereign does not choose to pay respect to certain ancient 
customs held in reverence by the people, to the institutions of his " 
or to public opinion, there is nothing to restrain him.” Yet the writers of 
the Pamphlet will have it that such a, calperg s is not a despotism. Can 
this be ignorance’? Do the poor slaves know no better ? 

'¢' The person punished in this fashion is laid flat on his face, with his back 
bare, and his and arms extended out. Two persons are appointed to whi 
hime with “(i @. thick rods) till the sufferer cries out ‘‘ Vinavat,”’ wh 
means that he.was in fault... Uniess this cry escape his lips he is ‘*bateaged’* 


till the end of the chapter... , brs 

t: The Duke-of-Ormond;: accompanied Mr. Jerningham, ‘ait : 
sieoons Catholic, came to Mittau, ‘in ceneen with the double ct oF 
negotiating a marriage between the Princess Anna Petrouna and the Pretender,’ 
and of inducing Charles XIE: to make peace with the Czar. ' Jerningham went’ 
from Mittan to Petersburgh in this affair, and was much favoured by Aresking,’ 
The object was to restore despotism in England, 
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to restore in England a despotism certainly not so bad as that of 
the Czar, but which had nevertheless been formally repudiated “by 
the British nation. How can these Pamphlet writers maintain, 
that in a country whose laws depend upon the will of one man, 
there is a mixed form of Government, more equitably and mildty 
administered than is generally believed ? 


The authors proceed to state “ that the loaves ‘and fishes are in 
Russia more fairly distributed than in most other countries of 
Europe, and the honours, wealth and dignities of the empire 
become the participation of a very large portion of his. Imperial 
Majesty's subjects.” If this mean that political and military 
power is in Russia not consequent upon birth and rank as is (too 
exclusively) the case in England, we are willing to concede the 
proposition to the fullest extent. But this does not disprove that 
Russia is a pure and unmixed despotism. In Turkey, as unmixed 
a despotism as that of Russia, there are no hereditary honours : 
the barber of to-day may be the Sultan of to-morrow, and ‘the 
carpenter of last week the Reis Effendi of this; yet no-manwill 
“maintain that Turkey is not a despotism of the very worst kind. 
It is, perhaps, in the ‘most unmitigated despotisms ‘that we sce the 
most sudden elevations. Spain, Turkey, and ‘Russia at once 
afford the proofs. Mentchikoff, the favourite of Peter, was a 
baker’s boy; Potemkin, the lover and minister of Catharine, was 
a man of low birth; so were the Orlofis, who were common 
soldiers ; so alsowas M. Lieben, or Lieven, aCourland adventurer, 
adjutant to Prince Menzikoff, and now in ‘the person of ‘his de- 
scendant, in the third generation, by the grace of the Emperor, a 
Prince himself, and Ambassador Extraordinary ‘to the Court'of 
London, The sudden elevation, ‘therefore, of «a subject of the 
lowest degree to that of Prince, is ‘no proof of ‘the excellence of 
-any constitution, and as little is it a proof that merit is rewarded. 
How much more frequently does it happen that these men are 
raised for their vices—because of their pandering to the worst 
passions of their masters—than for any noble or generous quality 
—for any fitness or capability to govern. “Perhaps there was no 
man that ever sat on a throne who more ‘successfully gilded the 
fetters of his despotism than the Emperor Napoleon; and it would 
certainly be difficult to name one who had raised more individuals 
from: the lowest rank to the highest honours and'titles. The Duke 
D'Abrantes was the son of a baker; the Duke of Dalmatia, ‘the 
Premier of France at this moment, was’ the offspring of poor amd 
humble parents; the Duke of ‘Rivoli, and Prince of Esling, had 
been a cabin boy aboard a merchant vessel; the Dukeof Gtranto 
was the son of the master of a small brig; the Duke of Casti- 
glione the offspring of a poor ‘fruiterer; the Prince of Neufchatel 
the son of a surveyor; the Duke of Dantzic*was of the’huniblest 
parents ; the Duke of Albufera the child of a small silk mercer; 
the Prince of the Mowska was the son of a needy tradesman ; .and 
the King of Naples of a poor innkeeper; yet he would be a bold 
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man, -and.a falsifier-of history, who should say that honours were 
fairly distributed ‘because these men had ‘risen from the lowest 
ranks. The military merit of the soldiers amongst them we do not 
deny ; all-we contend for is that they were elevated more because 
they could subserve the designs of the Emperor, or from some 
other private motive, than because of their great talents, or public 
virtues. So.it is in Russia.and Turkey. Men are advanced for 
the services they can or may render the individual Sultaus or 
Czars—rarely—if ever—for. the services they can render ‘to the 
state. Let it-not then be concluded because more men rise from 
lowly birth ‘to high power in Russia than in England that Russia 
is therefore free; for the same process of reasoning Turkey 
would be freer than all Christendom, and France, during ‘the 
tyranny of the ‘Republic, the»Consulate, and the Empire, would 
have been the freest country in Europe. é 
The ‘Pamphileteers next proceed to state “that 'there are no 
parties or political divisions in Russia—there aa! thing is 
united.” ‘Now one of two things must be the case. Fither that 
these-writers must be the most ignorant of mea—or that Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto-was, compared ‘unto them, the very’soul of ‘truth 
itself. No parties in Russia forsooth! “Why, what are the New 
and ‘Old Russians? ‘What were the “United Sclavonians?” 
What the “‘ Directory of the North?” What the “ Union de 
Salut?’ What thet Societé.des Chevaliers Russes?” Did'the 
Prince Bariakinsky head-no treasonable party in 1825? “Was’the 
Prince Serge Volkonsky implicated in no party? or Troubetaskey’? 
or Rostoosky ? or Novikof, formerly Director-General of Chancery, 
and Governor-General of Little Russia? Was the’Colonel Pestel 
ofno party? Really, good Mr. Lieven, we are not so-very ignorant 
on these ‘subjects as you charge us, and as you appear yourself’to 
be. We recommend to-your Excellency’s notice the Report of 
the Commission of Inquiry into Seeret ‘Parties and Societies ‘in 
Russia, made to the Emperor on the 30th of May, 1826. A 
other signatures to this report are those of Tatischeff, Tchernicheff, 
and Koutouzoff, all men in high authority and favour. It is 
countersigned *‘ Bloudoff ;” a name which gives fatal evidence of 
‘its sanguinary authenticity. Not only, however, do parties, 
civil and religious, now prevail in Russia, but they have»prevailed 
there from alltime. “ One of ‘the strongest and hottest di 
they have among them,” .says Perry, “ is in the manner of holding 
their -fingers ‘when ‘they cross themselves; the Patriarch having 
not long since established a law-that the laymen should only cross 
themselves with two-fingers; but notwithstanding this order there 
‘is-an obstinate-sect among them who will do it-withthree fingers, 
of which one Jacob Mersoff, who raisetl the late rebellion at Astra- 
can, was a great stickler.”* “So mnch on the subject of partiés, 





* Vide The State of Russia by po prs John Perry—-London, 1716. This 
“dispute, which assumed a serious atid grave character, will-remind ‘the reader 
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The encomiastic Pamphleteers next proceed to state that the 
Laws of Russia already form a Pandect of fifty to sixty volumes 
folio! Really. This may be very good news for the law makers, 
and for the lawyers, but we ~— that for the rest of the commu- 
nity it is but sorry comfort. If the bulkiness of a Code were an 
evidence of wisdom, mercy, or humanity, then these fifty or sixty 
volumes folio might bear away the palm even from our own 
gigantic Statute Book ; but in Europe we measure laws by their 
wisdom and justice, not by their bulk. Besides the use of the word 
already in this phrase is of ominous import. It should seem that 
the Pamphleteer is of opinion that the authorities cannot do better 
than to go on adding to the fifty or sixty volumes, whereas we in 
Europe are thinking of diminishing the bulk of our Statutary Pro- 
visions. While, therefore, in England we are forming plans of 
consolidation, codification, and repeal, this worthy Muscovite sees 
in the distant perspective of 1850 the sweet and consoling vision 
of a Pandect of at least one hundred volumes folio! Oh! rare 
Russ! We shall pass over the barbarian and ignorant bravado of 
the serf-like scribe, who states “that his Emperor is the most 
powerful sovereign of Europe.” This feeling is natural to a Rus- 
sian, for he is a slave at heart, and thinks his Czar on a par with 
his God. ‘So abject are they,” says Lord Carlisle, ‘‘ and sub- 
missive to the sovereign’s command, that they will themselves 
declare their own servitude, and acknowledge their estates from 
God and the Czar only. They will freely confess to be his slaves, 
and never name themselves in his presence but with a diminutive ; 
and, were they not restrained a little, they would be near to fly 
into such extravagant exclamations as were used to King Herod, 
and say of his voice that it is the voice of a God and not of a 
man.”* That such slaves, not subjects, should think their 
sovereign the most powerful in Europe is quite in character ; but 
they ought to excuse free and civilized people the repetition of 
their disgusting man worship. 


The Pamphleteer tries hard to prove that because the Emperor 
respects certain rights and privileges granted by the laws to the 
nation he is not: therefore a despot; but the question of who 
makes these laws is dexterously lost sight of. The Emperor’s 
breath makes them, and it can unmake them at will. What the 
Czar gives the Czar can take away, and a true Russian would, in 
“* quand méme” fashion, cry out ** Long live the Czar!” though he 
were in the act of signing his own death-warrant ; therefore the 
question of despotism remains untouched. 





of Gibbon’s description of the quarrel between the Homoosians aud Homousians. 
—Vide History of Dec. and Fall. 
“ Strange that such difference should be 
‘Twixt Tweedleduin and Tweedledee.”’ 


* Vide, A Relation of Three Embassies performed by the Earl of Carlisle 


in the years 1663 4.—London: Printed for John Starkey at the Mitre in 
Fleet Street, 1669, % ‘ 
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The fabricators of “‘ Russia as it Is” have the hardihood to assert 
that there is no such word in Russian legislation as aslave. Now 
this is not the fact. Till the time of Peter the Great. it was the 
custom, in all petitions and business of law, of the highest lords 
and the meanest nts to write themselves Golups, or slaves 
to the Czar, but Peter, the better to reconcile his people to the 
changes in the Russian Calendar, ordered the equivalent word 
Raab to be substituted for the word Golup. The word Raad, 
even according to the Pamphleteers, means slave. ‘ The word 
Raab, or slave,” says the Brochure (vide p. 7), ‘ is only found in 
the language of adulation.” This we deny. It is found in all 
cases, civil, military, and legal, where the Czar is to be addressed, 
whose abridged titles are thus set forth ;—‘‘ Uoffsea Millistea 
Vistria Sudaria,”’ or in other words, ‘‘To His Most Highly 
Gracious Majesty.” So much for this ‘‘ incomparable monarch,” 
and this ‘free and enlightened” people, who know nothing of 
slavery ! 

We are next treated with an historical dissertation on the origin 
of the Sclavonians. ‘Some persons,” says the Pamphlet, “ igno- 
rant of the language, absurdly imagined that the word Slava 
meant slave, and that the Sclavons, or Russians, were the sons of 
slaves. Unfortunately for the defamers of Russia it happens that 
Slava means glory, and Sclavons, or Slavons, the sons of glory.” 
Here again we are at direct issue with the Pamphleteer. What 
says one of the greatest authorities on this subject? ‘“ Die Etymo- 
logie der Slawen von cLawa (Ruhm) ist sehr leicht, aber nicht 
passend.” And again, “ Die Slawen, dieser grosse machtige, 
durch Europa weit ausgebreitete Volkenstramme, wissen ihre 
Abkunft nicht. The derivation of the word Sclavonian from 
Slava, glory, is therefore unsupported and visionary; and it ap- 
pears that the Russians know as little of their own origin as of all 
things else. The Muscovites, or Russians,” says one of the 
earliest travellers, ‘‘ boast themselves as being descended from the 
Greeks, whom in many things they zealously imitate. But this I 
dare undertake they are not descended from the Lacedemonians ; 
if they be they have left all their virtue behind them. I should 
rather deduce them from those who were called Sibarites,’’+ 
Again says this writer,t ‘* The vice (which we may not name, but 
which the law expressively calls non nominandum inter Chris- 
tianos) is no stranger to this country. Upon all occasions they 
upbraid each other with incest, sodomie, and such crimes.” And 
Captain Perry, who wrote forty-seven years later, says that ‘‘ this 
detestable and unnatural vice was scarce looked on as a crime in 
this country.” Such Slava, or glory, the Muscovites can truly 





* Vide Franz Martin Pelzels Geschite Ueber den Ursprung des Namens 
Tschech, pp. 20 and 9.—Prag. 1817. ‘ 
+ A.Relation of the Embassy to the Great Duke, p. 39- Lond. 1669, 
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boast to this day ; of all-other glory they have indeed a very seant 
supply. Their military glory consists in taking Varna in ‘threr 
months, which they should have taken m three weeks, and tin 
having a regiment of chasseurs of ‘the guard cut to pieces while at 
breakfast, at the siege of that-place;* in failing altogether before 
Silistria, and never venturing to attack Guirgevo, or Schumla. 
The Persian and Turkish campaigns cost them. 300,000,000 roubles 
and 200,000 soldiers, when greater ‘results would have. been 
achieved by an.Austrian, Prussian, or French army at one-tenth 
of the loss in men, and certainly one-fifth of the. cost im 

To this portion of Slava, or “glory,” the Muscovites are entitled 
at our hands, and we very willmgly make them a present of. it. 


We are next favoured with a dissertation on the virtues of 
Rurik; nor is the magnificenee of the city of Novogorod omitted; 
but the Pamphleteer has forgotten to tell the English reader ‘that 
it was not till Novogored shook off the yoke of the Grand Duke, 
and became a Republic under the jurisdiction of a nominal sove- 
reign, that Novogorod became the great mart of the trade between 
Russia and the Hanseatic cities, and made the:most ‘rapid :ad- 
‘vances in opulence and ‘population. During the time of ‘the 
Republic the dominions of Novogorod ‘were so-extensive, its power 
so great, and its situation so impregnable, as to give rise ‘toa 
proverb, Quis contra Deoset Magnam Novogardiam; thus proving 
the remark of Madame ‘de Stael, C'est la liberté qui est ancienne, 
ce n'est que le Despotisme qui est moderne. 


The next position of the ‘Russian writers ‘is ‘rather ‘startling. 
“To the honour and glory of Russia,” say they, “it must be de- 
clared that slavery,such as it exists inthe United States of America, 
the West Indies, and elsewhere, never'-was known-on'the Russian 
soil.” Now in reply to this we have only to state that the condi- 
tion of the West India Negro is wot at ‘all inferior to that of the 
Russian serf. On the following ‘details our readers “may rely. 
They have been verified by our own experience on ‘the ‘soil of 
Russia. Throughout the dominions of the Czar an owner %s 
entitled to the labour of his male slave three days ‘in ‘the week 
without remuneration. If he employ him daring ‘the other four 
days he must fernish him with food and clothing. A -contract, 
however, generally takes place between the parties; and the serf 
is allowed to work, paying an obrok, ‘orrent. Some slaves “purt- 
chase their liberty with that of their family. “Twenty thousand 
roubles, or 900/., is a-very common price for this. “A vassal of 





* During the siege of Varna, this “ glory’*of a regiment was cut entircly:o 
while they were swallowing Caviar Vodki aud salmon for breakfast. They 
were stationed with the regiment of Finland on the road leading to Bourgas, 
‘the theatre of.a'two-fold gtory ; first the glory ofthe consumption ‘of so many 
Comestibles—a siava in which the Russians-are ‘very much at ° ’ 
secondly, the glory of being themselves demolished. on full stomachs—a stava 
or glory which altogether belongs to those shocking infidels the Turks. 
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‘Count Sheremetieff paid 10,000/. for his liberty; and’some ofthe 
Russian native m nts pay 100,000 paper ‘roubles ‘for permis- 
sion toc on'trade. The serfs in Russia*amount ‘to'thirty-sik 
amillions, of whom “seven millions are vassals, and “3101 ‘of these 
belong to the crown, paying the ‘Czar annually 'ten roubles @-head. 
-The remainder are the property of individuals; and as to their 
happy condition hear Archdeacon Coxe : 
“Peasants belonging to individuals,” ‘says he, “ are the private 
property of the landholders, as muchas implements of agriculture, 
~or herds ofeattle, and ‘the value:of an estate ‘is estimated, as in 
‘Poland, by the number of boors, and ‘not by the number of acres. 
‘No regulations have, perhaps, tended more to rivet the shackles 
‘of slavery in ‘this-empire ‘than the two'laws of Peter the Great; 
‘one which tenders the landholder accountable to the crown for'the 
“poll-tax of his\vassals ; and the-other which obliges him to furnish 
a-certam number ‘of ‘reeruits; ‘for ‘by ‘these means he becomes 
‘extremély interested that none of his peasants migrate, ‘withoat 
“permission, ‘from the place‘of ‘their nativity. These cireamstances 
occasion a ‘striking difference in the fate of the Russian and Polish 
-peasants even in favour-of the latter, who, in other respects, are 
more wretched. If the Polish boor -is oppressed, and he 
to another master, the lattersisiable to-no pecuniary penalty for 
harbouring him’; but in Russia the person who'receives another's 
vassal is subject to a heavy fine. With ‘respect to his own 
demands upon his peasants, ‘the lord is:restrained: by no law either 
in the exaction of any sum, or in the mode-of employing them. 
He is absolutely master of their time and labour; some ‘he em- 
ploys in agriculture; a few -he makes -his menial servants, «and 
perhaps without wages ; and from others he exacts an annual pay- 
ment. Each vassal, therefore, is rated according to:the:arbitrary 
will of his master. Some contribute four or five shillings ‘a-year:; 
others, who are engaged in traffic or trade, are assessed-in propor- 
tion. to their supposed -profits. Several instances of -these ex- 
actions fell under my observation ; a ‘mason who was rated 6i. 
per annum; a ‘smith 12d); and others as high as 20/. With 
regard to any capital which they may have acquired -by their in- 
dustry, it may be seized, and there can be no redress ; as, aceord- 
ing to the old feudal law, which still exists, a slave cannot institute 
a process against his master. Hence it occasionally happens that 
several peasants who have gained a latge-capital cannot purchase 
their liberty for any sum, because they are subject, as lang as'they 
coutinue slaves, to be pillaged by their masters. 
“< The:mode adopted by many landholders with their peasants, 
‘reminds ‘meof that formerly practised by the Romans in regard ‘to 
their slaves. .Atticus, we ave told, caused a numerous body 
of slaves:to-be-istructed in.the artof copying MSS., whieh he 
sold ata very ‘high ice, and raised ‘by that means a considerable 
‘fortune, "Upon similar principles some of the ‘Russian nobility 
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send their vassals to Moscow or Petersburgh, for the purpose of 
learning various handicraft trades; they either employ them on 
their own estates, let them out for hire, sell them at an advanced 
price, or receive from them an annual compensation for the per- 
mission of exercising their trade for their own advantage. 

‘In regard to the lord’s authority over their persons, according 
to the ancient laws, he might try them in his own courts of justice, 
or punish them without any process ; he could inflict every species 
of penalty excepting the knout, order them to be whipped, or con- 
fined in dungeons; he might send them to houses of correction, or 
banish them to Siberia; or in short, take cognizance of eve 
misdemeanour which was not a public offence. He had, indeed, 
no power over their lives; for if a slave was beat by order of his 
master, and died within the space of three days, the latter was 
guilty of murder, unless other reasons could be assigned for his 
demise. But was not this almost a mockery of justice; for surely 
a man might be terribly chastised without suffering death within 
three days ; and if a vassal died within that space, and his master 
was a man of consequence, who was to bring him to justice ?’”* 

After this extract we hardly think the worthy authors of the 
Pamphlet will have the hardihood to persevere in maintaining that 
‘‘ Slavery was never known on the Russian soil.” If the serfs are 
tributary to the Boyars, the Boyars are not less the slaves of the 
Czar or Czarine. During the reign of the voluptuous Elizabeth, 
the Countess Bestucheff and Lapookin, each received fifty strokes 
of the knout in the open square of Petersburgh, their tongues 
were cut out, and they were banished into Siberia. The only 
crime of these ladies was the having commented too freely on the 
Empress’s amours.t The same punishment might now be awarded 
to any countess in Muscovy by the reigning Emperor. We know 
that within the last two years, the head of the Prince of Sangusko 
was shaved, and that he was sent in chains an exile into Siberia; 
and five years have not elapsed since Madame Demuth was pri- 
vately whipped for speaking ill of the Emperor. Yet these 
Pamphletters would have us believe that Nicholas is an *‘ unri- 


valled monarch,” and that the Cossack constitution is the envy of 
the world.t : 





* Travels into Poland, Russia, and Sweden, by William Coxe, vol: ii., 
pp. 338, 341, 


+ Vide Coxe, vol ii., p. 121, Dublin edition. 


+ In what we have stated in the text, we confine ourselves to Russian barba- 
rities, properly so called, because occurting on the Russian soil. Were we to 
extend our remarks to Poland, what a wide field would be — to the indig- 
nant view of all civilized men ; we might recite at length hi r of that 
Polish officer of the lancer guard, who was required to leap four times over 
twelve muskets with fixell baponels, for the Grand Duke Constantine's malig- 
nant pleasure; or of that unlucky coachman of Warsaw, who, not perceiving ” 
the tyrant (and therefore making no reverence) was sentenced, ‘not only to re» 
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We pass over what the Pamphlet says about the nobles and dis- 
tinction of ranks,* and arrive at that sentence which declares 
“that suits are decided in Russia with the strictest regard to jus- 
tice and honesty, and with an activity and vigilance truly exem- 
plary.” Now if there is one thing more notorious than another 
relating to Russia, it is the universal corruption. From the highest 
rank to the lowest, every man has his price; justice is openly 
bought and sold in the most shameless manner, and has been so 
from all time. The Czar as well as the subject is openly robbed by 
those in authority.t The following are a few instances of the 
Russian honesty so lauded :—In 1718, Prince Menzikoff was ac-’ 
cused before the Chamber of Justice of having corruptly preferred 
his own advantage to that of his master in the government of 
Ingria, of having corruptly connived at the commerce in con- 
traband goods, and of having maintained a secret correspondence 
with the minister of Sweden. The Prince was found guilty, and. 
delivered up his sword. The grand admiral, Count Apraxin, was 
in the same year found guilty of frauds and embezzlements in 
paying the fleet. After the count had been seized for capital pu- 
nishment, the Czar took from him the order of St. Andrew. The 
senator Apraxin, brother of the admiral, and formerly director. 
general of the salt-works, was accused of concealing and convert- 
ing to his own profit one hundred thousand crowns a year of their 
produce. Several others were likewise called to account, and. 
found guilty, and if in our own day we do not give a like cata- 
logue, it is because we wish to spare the feelings of the living, 
however undeserving. Besides we have the fear of libel with a 
wise and salutary dread before our eyes. 


It is next stated ‘‘ that a peasant who has served as a soldier for 
twenty years, becomes a freeman.” Few, however, not one in 
twenty thousand of the Russian soldiers serve for so long a period 
as twenty years. Such is the smallness of their pay, the wretch- 
edness of their treatment, the inefficiency of their commissariat 
and medical staff, and the difference of climate existing between 
the southern and northern frontiers of the empire, that it is very 
rarely soldiers in active employ survive their fifth year of service, 
and if they do, they become a burden to the service, in consequence 





ceive five hundred lashes, but with his master and mistress, to trundle wheel- 
barrows for an indefinite oe (during the goodwill and pleasure of the Duke) 
at Lazinki—See Harro Harring’s History. 
* The nobles in Russia amount to three-fourths of a million, while the em- 
pire contains sixty millions of inhabitants. There is no middle class in the 
towns, nor yeomanry in the country.. The authors of the Pamphlet omit to 
state that even a noble cannot choose a wife or a profession without per- 
mission of the Emperor, Yet they would have us believe slavery has never 
prevailed on the Russian soil. sk 
+. It is a well kuown fact that during the late French war, Genéral Gendre, 
who was appointed to remount the active Russian cavalry, received for that 
purpose many millions, which he appropriated to his own private benefit, 
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of ruined health and broken constitutions.. Add .to. this. the 
rigorous severity of discipline, and it may be averred, that: the; 
Russian conscription is the scourge of the people. The military, 
service is considered in general as. the utmost. bound. of punishment, 
in fact, as equivalent to. a sentence of death. The levy is alike 
odious to the master and the slaves, and the former always. give. 
their worst subjects to fill the ranks of the army.* It is not, 
however, we believe true, that at the end of twenty years the 
Russian soldier becomes a freeman. We have always understood 
that at the end of that period he becomes the property of the: 
crown, and is generally regimented into some of the militar 
colonies, invented by the ex-General Arachief, who enjoyed (if 
common opinion in Russia speak truly) an infamous familiarity 
with the Emperor Alexander. 


The Pamphleteers fly from military service to the church militant., 
They state ‘‘ that at the present day the character of a Russian 
swaschenik, or priest, has assumed a tone of respectability and piety 
not always met with in older countries.” This is certainly new to 
us. We know it is no uncommon thing to unfrock a priest in Mus- 
covy, and make a soldier of him, and we believe it to be equally 
common to transform private soldiers into swascheniks, or priests, 
and that they make to the full as good pastors, but no better than 
the Papas, we have not the least doubt. We know there is now a 
priest in Russia who was formerly a Preobajenski grenadier. He 
was raised to the sacerdotal office for two reasons; first, because 
he had as magnificent a tenor as Ivannoff, who lately took French 
leave of the Czar, and refused to return to his “ unrivalled mo-. 
narch ;”” and secondly, beeause he was’‘a fine-looking fellow, and 
would look well in vestments.t We have also heard from an 
English friend at Petersburgh,' that. the present Ministre des 
Cultes was a common soldier, but although we have been informed 
of these and many other strange things, yet we never before heard 
that the Russian priest had even assumed (for the official scribe 
does not give them the credit of the reality) a tone of respectability. 
and piety. Of the assumption, however, they may have the benefit, 
as the Pamphleteers appear very exigent on this head. 


In page 20, as though the former eulogy were not sufficient, we 
are treated to a second panegyric, not only on the present, but on 





* Some idea of the dreadful discipline of the Russian ge may be formed, 


whea we state to our readers that the Russian general who commanded a 
corps d'armée on the frontiers of Persia, chiefly composed of Fins, Livonians, 
and natives of the northern extremity of the empire, was disgraced because he 
allowed the troops to perform their evolutions in linen jackets, ata time when 
to have worn the uniform would have caused hundreds of deaths. 


+ General Markoff, when only a captain of cavalry, made his servants inflict 
& severe punishment on a capuchin. The capuchin was coming from the 
country with a serf, the pole of the vehicle in which he was touched Markoff’s 
horse ; ina furious rage he made the capuchin be well cudgelled.—The Body 
Politic in Russia, by Harro Harring, p. 245. 
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all former sovereigns of Russia, in the following words: “ The 
forbearance, the benevolenee, the generosity, the: tolerance, and 
the greatness of soul, whieh have distinguished the monarchs: of 
Russia, are not less. worthy of admiration than the conquests of 
their invincible armies.” This, to use the words of the late Lord 
Liverpool, in speaking of the present Marquess of Londonderry’s 
demand for an extra pension, is really ‘“‘ too bad.” Does the 
writer remember aught of the doings of Olha, the mother of Swa- 
toslas? The chief of the Drewlians having sent twenty ambassa 

dors to her, with propositions of marriage, she began her vengeance 
by causing them to be burnt alive. So mach for her lady-like 
benevolence, generosity, and tolerance. Have the Pamphleteers: 
never heard or read. af the deeds of Wsewolde the Third, who de- 
stroyed his five brothers, no doubt to prove “ his benevolence,. 
generosity, tolerance, and greatness of soul.” The ‘ benevolence 
and generosity” of John Basilowitz are well known, A con- 
spiracy against him having been discovered, he punished all the 
conspirators with unprecedented severity, putting them to death 
with the most exquisite tortures ; his revenge, however, did not. 
stop here, for he pursued: all that belonged to them, women, 
children, servants, and even brute animals, so far did he go in his 
demoniac wrath as to poison the fish in the ponds upon the estates 
of those who had. been already capitally punished; whole towns 
were involved in this monstrous revenge, among others Novogorod, 
Weliki, Pleskow, Tweer, and Narva. He afterwards surprised 
the latter city in arms, and. neither age nor sex were spared. Men 
and beasts were cut to pieces, and the women and children who 
were not deflowered were pierced through with halberts, and formed 
with the city itself, a vast funereal pile. Seven hundred women 
with their children were thrown into the river Wokhow, because 
they begged time of their executioners, and Narva, Pleskow, and 
Moscow, underwent the fate of Novogorod. At Moscow eighteen 
new gibbets were erected.. On one of these bloody theatres, John 
Wiskow, the Chancellor, and the Great Treasurer, were executed, 
These two illustrious persons were the first of two thousand who 
perished in the most cruel torments. Even the monster’s own 
brother found. no more mercy than his wretched slaves, for subjects 
we cannot call them. This Prince had all the good qualities 
which the tyrant John Basilowitz wanted. He knew the imperious 
temper and avarice of his brother, therefore that he might give no 
suspicion, he kept himself at a distance from the court, and 
meddled not with affairs. Atthe time thatthe Czar punished with 
so much severity all those whomhe suspected, even to the ordering 
of two hundred and fifty gentlemen to be stifled in a morass, who 
were attempting to make their escape into Poland. “ An infamous 
villain,” says Motley,* “ took upon him to accuse Prince George 





© History of Russia, vol. i., p. 56-58. 
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of having spoken ill of the Czar in his absence, and of endeavour- 
ing to excite the people toa revolt. The Czar upon this imme- 
diately sent to seek his brother, who, as soon as he saw the fatal 
messengers, guessed at their errand, and endeavoured to save him- 
self in the apartment of his lady, who terrified to the last degree, 
exposed herself to all the insults of these rude ruffians, in hopes 
of securing her husband, but all to no purpose. Prince George 
no sooner appeared before the Czar, but he was delivered up to the - 
executioners, in order to be forced by torments, to confess a crime 
he had not been guilty of. He desired to riggs himself, but this 
was refused him; then lifting up his hand, ‘ Soldiers,” said he, 
‘‘behold the ornaments of a prince under whose command you 
have been led forth to battle; let me intreat one favour of you, if 
my brother thirsts for my blood, and if you are ashamed to lay 
hands upon me, give me at least the sword that I may execute 
— myself what you have promised the Czar to see done.” Ba- 
silowitz hereupon making a sign to some of his guards, they threw 
themselves with sword in hand upon the unfortunate pane, who 
met death as one who feared it not. The princess, his wife, did 
not meet a better fate. For a time she endeavoured to conceal 
herself, but the place of her retreat being discovered, she delivered 
herself up, demanding only her life, which had been promised her, 
but the Czar having no regard to his word, sent his assassins to put 
out of the way a woman whose existence continually reproached 
him with the death of his brother.” No doubt according to 
Russian notions, all this is Czar-like forbearance, benevolence, ge- 
nerosity, and greatness of soul, bestowing with a liberal hand, and 
more than human benignity * God’s grace upon enemies, and thus 
making Russia beloved even by her foes.+ 

Of such monsters as these, however, it is the custom of the 
Russians to speak with the utmost veneration. ‘* Upon all occa- 
sions,” says Perry, ‘‘ they join God and the Czar together, as God 
and the Czar are strong; if God and the Czar permit; nay, even 
sometimes they attribute a kind of divinity to the Czar as they do 
to God.t Did our space permit we might prove that the modern 
sovereigns of Russia have fully equalled the ancient in crime and 
atrocity. Chamfort relates a pleasant story of Peter the First in 
his own spiritual way. “ Le Czar Pierre ler, etant & Spithead, voulut 





* We cannot too often state that the details in the body of this article, refer but 
to Russia alone ; were we to refer to Poland, how many volumes might we fill! 
In the year 1825, one half of the university of Wilna, besides numerous 
youths from distant governments of the empire, were by Novosilzoff's decision 
condemned, some to be sent to Siberia, some to serve as common i 
some to suffer the punishment of the knout, and some to imprisonment, and 


all this because a boy chalked on the wall of Warsaw, the words “ Live the 
Constitution of 1791." 


t Lest our readers should think we misquote this revolting end sonl-sick- 
ening trash, we refer them to the Pamphlet, page 20. 


¢ State of Russia, p. 220, 
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savoir ce que c’était que le chatiment de 1a cale qu’on infligé aux 
matelots. I] ne se trouva pour lors aucun coupable; Pierre dit 
‘ Qu’on prenne un de mes gens!’ ‘ Prince,’ lui repondit on, * vos 
gens sont en Angleterre, et par.consequeht sous la protection des 
lois.’ ”* 


In the brutal orgies of this monster, he was often on the point 
of killing those in whom he placed most confidence. On one 
occasion he belaboured all his senators; + and on another, when 
they hesitated to condemn to death the Vaiwode of Kargopol, the 
ferocious Czar exclaimed, “‘ Well then, I order him to be quar- 
tered, and his members cut in pieces, to be distributed among the 
Vaiwodes.”{ Bruce, and the German resident at his court, as 
well as Levesque and Leclerc, relate that he poisoned his own sony 
“Marshal Weyede, who came out from the Czar,” says Bruce, 
‘* ordered me to go to Mr. Bears, the druggist’s, and tell him to 
make the potion strong. When I delivered this message, Bear 
turned quite pale and fell a trembling. In the mean time the 
Marshall himself came in, much in the same condition with the 
druggist, and carried the potion to the prince’s apartment (where 
his father Peter remained), staggering all the way like one drunk. 
Very few people believed the Czarevich died a natural death, but 
it was dangerous for people to speak as they thought.” 


That Peter was the murderer of his own child, is clear from his 
subsequent conduct. Finding that the Imperial Resident at 
Petersburgh, as well as the Sieur de Bie, the Resident of the 
States General, had written to their courts a true version of this 
dark deed, he required both to be recalled by their courts; § yet 
this was the very best of the Russian sovereigns—the reformer of 
his country. We might long dwell on the vices and cruelties of 
Elizabeth; on the scandalous and open profligacy of Anne and of 
Catherine ;|| on the brutality of her husband, whom she caused to be 
murdered ; on the mad freaks of the barbarian Paul, who on one 
occasion caused a Russian peasant’s hat to be nailed to his head, 
because he unthinkingly omitted to uncover himself; we might 





* CEuvres de Chamfort, tom. 1. t Vide Segur, book x.,c. 1. , 

+ See Leclerc and Manstein. § Vide Diplomatic Papers of the time. 

|| Catherine obtained a cheap reputation as Patroness of Literature, by 
bribing Voltaire, D’Alembert, and Diderot. These men were, however, not 
her subjects. How anxious she was to spread a taste for literature among her 
‘* golups,”’ or slaves, let the following fact testify :—*In the first plunder of 
Poland, a rare and valuable library, particularly rich in Sclavonic and Hunnish 
history, was carried off with many other precious things to Petersburgh, to be 
placed in the imperial academy, . Here there were already empty shelves 
enough, but none suited in t of size to the antique folios printed at 
Prague, Pest, and Warsaw. workmen were nonplussed ; what was to be 
done ? _ To alter the oxi sw eae qe a would be lesa majes- 
tatis. Authority was applied to, and an Order arrived from er q : 
that the literary Bdge be fitted oe the Procustean p , 
the time of Peter the First; to speak plainly, the folios were to be sawed 
two, to make them fit nicely.” ; 
VOL. IV.——NO, XXXV. U 
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enumerate the duplicity of Alexander’s character—his. conduct to 
his eonsort—and hint at the hateful and unnatural vices of which 
he is accused; we might unveil the turpitudes of his. brother Con- 
stantine, who once sliot a postilion, because he would not put his 
horses to quicker speed ; and on another occasion fired at and killed 
an old woman, whom he fancied interfered with his sport in a day’s 
shooting; we might dwell on his revolting tyranny to the Poles ; 
but all these things are in the memory of the generation which 
exists, and the review would cause one to revolt at the baseness of 
one’s common nature. On this part of the subject, therefore, we 
shall no longer dwell. 


Not content with bepraising the Czars, past, present, and to 
come, the authors of the Pamphlet proceed to describe the people 
in these words :—“ The Russians are the happiest people on the 
face of the earth; they are naturally mild,* generous, posers 
a large stock of good nature. They are hospitable and generous 
toa fault. They are a gentle but valiant people. It is false to 
imagine, because they do not eat omlettes, fricassees, and plum 
puddings, and never speak in terms of reproach of their govern- 
ment, they must be miserable wretched slaves.’’ Now regarding 
the mildness and generosity of the Russians, and their honesty in 
traffic, hear the opinion of one who had been among the Samoiedes 
‘« These people (the Samoiedes),” says Captain Perry, “ wish to 
have as little to do with the Russes as possible, because of their 
ill usage and unfaithfulness to them.” Again, says the same au- 
thority, ‘Such is the perfidiousness and ungenerousness of spirit 
they (the Russes, to use his antiquated style,) are known to prac- 
tise with all that have to deal with them, in prevaricating and fal- 
sifying their word, that it is a saying among foreigners, ‘ That if 
you would know if a Russ be an honest man you must look if 
he has hair on the palm of his hand; but if you find none there, 
don’t expect it,” To be a sharper with them is. a commendable 
quality, and they say that such a man understands the world, and 
no doubt will thrive; but cf an honest man they say un cloup 
nemeit shiet ; he is a blockhead, and does not know how to live.” + 
We have heard ourselves from English merchants at Petersburgh, 
that the most ignorant Russian dealer would outwit in chicane the 
sharpest knaves on the Stock Exchange of London; and the 
partners in the first commercial houses have told us that hundreds 
of frauds are practised on them each year in the purchase of tallow. 





* The following is a proof of that Russian mildness by whicli an independent 
territory was violated. “In the peaceful city of Dresden (says Harro Har- 
ring) a German, Lieutenant Martens, of Hanover, formerly in the Russian 
service, suddenly disappeared, leaving no clue whereby he could be traced. I 
have been assured by credible witnesses, who knew the fact, that he was kid- 
napped in consequence of a volume which he wrote under a fictitious name, and 
which was entitled, ‘Russland in der Neusten Zeit, von C. Pabel, 1829: ” 

t Vide Perry, pp. 62 and 216, ae 
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How should it be otherwise; when Peter the. Great himself showed 
his knavish subjects a fraudulent example in breaking his faith 
with Mr. Ferguson, who never could get payment for-his services ; 
and in violating his written. agreement with: Perry, who: was at 
length, after a denial of justice, taken under the protection of Mr. 
Wiaitworth, the English ambassador ? 

The Pamphleteers allow that their countrymen do. not wear 
broad cloth, but say they, “A touloop, or pelisse, costs more than 
a cloth garment, and is worn in preference by the peasant to de- 
fend him from the inclemency of the climate.” Now the peasant 
does not wear a pelisse. He wears a ‘schube,” or undressed 
sheepskin, which generally costs two or three roubles, about half- 
a-crown of our money, and, moreover, goes unshaven, unhosed, 
and undoubleted. As to the Russian hospitality we know nothing 
thereof, and God preserve us from the infliction of such a punish- 
ment! It is not easy for a European taste to conceive the com- 
fort of a posset of casha stchy,* or cabbage soup, with sour, stink- 
ing milk, train oil, and the accompaniment of a can of hydromel 
to wash all down. We cry mercy even for the man whose olefac- 
tory nerves are momently offended by the smell of such a dinner; 
but oh! what is to become of him who shall be doomed to eat it ? 


Aftera long rhodomontade on the table and food of the lowest 
Russians, which should be translated for the next volume of the 
‘*‘ Almanach des Gourmands,” we are treated with a panegyric on 
the Greek religion and liturgy, and impudently told that many of 
the prayers are word for word those of the Church of England. 
Never was there a falser statement. In trath the Greek religion 
is the most hideous superstition ever invented by the perversion of 
human folly. Compared with it the most absurd ceremonies of the 
Roman faith are decent and decorous. The religion of the com- 
mon Russian is but a prostration of body and soul. His body is 
bent down during the mass in hundreds of strange postures and 
genuflections, and his soul is “seared and blighted” by a des- 
potism as remorseless as unchristian. We have ourselves seen a 
common Russian make forty-six obeisances to an ill-engraved 
print of the Eternal Father, and fifty-three to a print of St. Alex- 
ander Newsky. ‘* Sometimes the humour takes them,” says 
Perry, ‘‘ to bow down to the very ground, and knock their heads 
on the floor. This way of knocking their heads on the floor is 
often done also to great men. When you reason with them 
against this idolatrous way of bowing to mere pictures, they tell 
you it is absolutely necessary to have something to cross them- 
selves to.” ‘They bow down and fast,” says Lord Carlisle, “ and 
drink nothing during their Lent but quaz. They eat garlick and 
onyons, of which they stink very enormously al _Lent long; but 
durtng the carnival their extravagances are incredible.” So much 





® Casha barley, or oats, with train or raneidoil, ; 
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for Russian religion. On coming to the concluding part of 
this Pamphlet, our joy in having waded through it is fully 
equal to that of the ‘* Ambassador of His Most Sacred Majest 

~ in leaving Russia. ‘‘ In landing in Sweden,” says Lord Carlisle, 
‘our greatest consolation was the joy we conceived in being out 
of all commerce with the Muscovites, to find ourselves again 
amongst Christians of good conversation, civil, and urbane; for in 
Muscovy the very conversation of the inhabitants disgusted us, 
and every body but the Great Duke being in slavery, we could 
scarcely believe ourselves free till we were from amongst them. 
And at Riga one of our company seeing the train that came to 
salute the Ambassador cried out, ‘Ay, marry,’ said he, ‘ these 
people are like Christians ;’ as though the Muscovites had not so 
much as the least resemblance of them.” 

We have now gone in detail through the statements of the 
Pamphleteers, and we hope demolished them one by one to the 
satisfaction of our readers. But there are certain incidents inse- 
parable from Russia and the Russian system of government and 
diplomacy, which though dexterously evaded by the authors of the 
Manifesto, we nevertheless deem it our duty to communicate to 
the British public. It can never be too often repeated that Russia 
has not any common interests to bind its monarchs to the rest of 
the world. Her diplomacy, therefore, regardless of the means, looks 
only to the end of the subject before her. Corruption and crime 


have been and are her familiar instruments. Her intrigues are 
universal, They are to be met with in the Cabinet of every state ; 
in the bureau of every statesman; at the head-quarters of the 
general; in the tent of the cornet; nay, even in the apartment of 
the lady’s maid! To attain her objects she bribes master and 
servant, freeman and slave, by the spell of those silver weapons 
recommended of old by the Delphian oracle.* 


Apyuptotg Aoykact pake Kat Tayra Kparnoec. 


It was the boast of Fouché during the Imperial government, O2 
il n'y a que trois j'y suis ; and what this impersonation of turpi- 
tude and corruption then predicated of Paris may with equal truth 
be now averred of Moscow and Petersburgh. In Paris, however, 
diplomatic correspondence was rarely violated, and then only in 
periods of international war. Not so in Muscovy. The am- 
bassador extraordinary of one of the great powers declared to 
us, in a time of profound peace, that there was not a domestic 





* There is not a capital in Europe which does not boast of two or three 
Russian spies. Even the small towns of Heidelberg and Manheim have two 
each. These are not only spies upon these parts of Germany, but spies upon 
each other. In London there are three Russian spies to our own knowledge. 
One of them is a man of some rank. He is a spy upon the Russian Ambassa- 
dor. The others were formerly spies in our service. One of them is English, 
the other a foreigner. Some of these men may sooner or later meet with the 
fate of Augustus Von Kotzebue, General Fanshaw, or Baron Von Sass, 
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in his household, with the exception of his own personal servant, 
that was not in the pay of the Russian police !—that he was 
obliged to make his private secretary sleep in the Chancery of 
the Embassy, lest his correspondence should be violated—and that 
he could not leave a paper on his desk for two hours without the 
risk of its being copied and placed, within the day, under the eyes 
of the College of Foreign Affairs.* And it was generally believed 
that the ambassador of a power of the third order had consented, 
for a certain consideration, to become a spy over the conduct 
and speech of another ambassador representing a power of the 
first class. . What can we say of these doings but that they are 
every way worthy of the kidnappers of Lieutenant Martens, and 
of a Cabinet, one of whose ministers was charged with being privy 
to the murder of our countryman, Mr. Wood ?+ 

It is some consolation to think that a system, so base and in- 
famous, has- produced no great or noble mind either to guide, 
controul, or command. Statesmen, orators, diplomatists, and 
captains, are not the growth of a soil like this. Under such a 
culture, and in such an atmosphere, the noblest and strongest im- 
pulsions of man grow to waste, or wither wholly away. Nor is the 
effect benumbing on the higher class of intellect only, forit is equally 
apparent on the ignobler and more mechanical trades, The statesmen 





* We do not give the name of the ambassador for obvious reasons, but we 
pledge ourselves for the correctness of these details. 


+ The barbarous murder of Mr. Wood on his journey is remarkable on 
account of some striking circumstances connected with it. This gentleman, 
who had been confidentially employed by the English ambassador, was the 
bearer of dispatches between Constantinople, Petersburgh, Vienna, and Lon- 
don. He quitted Pera in February 1806, and the mouths of the Danube being 
still obstructed by ice, it was deemed expedient, for the sake of greater expe- 
dition, that he should take the overland route across Mount Homus through 
Bulgaria. With a Turkish janissary, a Greek lad of fourteen, his domestic, 
and a Frank of Pera, Mr. Wood had accomplished the second days’ journey in 
safety, and they were proceeding from Burgas towards Kirk-Iklissi (the forty 
churches), when they were pursued by a party of armed Turks. The robbers 
having seized the reins of Mr. Wood's horse compelled him and the janissary 
to dismount. One of the villains now drew a pistol from his girdle, and dis- 
charged the contents through Mr. Wood's head ; the janissary was instantly 
murdered in the same manner. The Frank guide having escaped returned to 
Pera with the disastrous tidings. Orders were immediately sent by the Reis 
Effendi to the Pasha at Burgas to take instant measures against the murderers, 
and to recover, if possible, the dispatches and property taken from Mr. Wood. 
In a few days some half dozen heads were duly forwarded in a sack to the 
Porte, together with some very trifling articles of baggage ; but none of the 
papers or dispatches were ever forthcoming. This, joined to some circuni- 
stances of a suspicious nature, led to a belief that the robbers ‘had been hired 
to waylay Mr. Wood, and possess themselves of his papers. ‘Ie members of 
the Russian Ministry at Constantinople uttered on this oceasion half sentences 
against the French Embassy; while these latter more openly accused Italiaski, 
the Russian Minister, of being stained with the blood of this unfortunate 
man. We had theeabove details verbally from the late Mr. Richard Che» 
nevix, who was-at Constanti at the time, and they have been fully 
authenticated by the written notes of Dr: Neale; at that time physician to the 
British Embassy at Constantinople. 
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and diplomatists of Russia, such as they are (and we admit them 
to be crafty and fraudulent enough), are-all eitherof foreign origin 
or education. Among others we may number Nesselrode, Pozzo di 
Borgo, Lieven, the late Capo D'Istria, Italiaski, Ribeaupierre, 
Krudener, Anstett, Oubril, Antraiques, Alopeus, and De‘Stourdza, 
The most celebrated of the Muscovite generals have been Germans, 
Diebitch, Rosen, Toll, Geismar, Roth, Sacken, ‘De Witt, Kreutz, 
and Rudiger, are men concerning whose origin there can be no 
mistake. Paskewitch, the present glory-of Russia, is a Lithuanian 
by birth. Candour obliges us to allow that Russia has in our 
day produced one general who is ee of; but ‘he is 
fallen into disgrace for his liberal opinions. It should, however, 
be stated that the reputation of this officer is an Asiatic not a 
European renown, for General Yermoloff has never yet measured 
his sword with civilized troops. | 


If we look to the Marine the account is pretty nearly balanced. 
The Russian navy is to the full as much indebted to foreigners as 
the Russian army. Greig, Elphinstone, Hamilton, Crown, and 
Heyden, are their best admirals. The first four are English, and 
the fifth is a Dutchman. Admiral Lazareff it is true is a Russian, 
but he, like Krusenstern, was brought up in the English navy. 
So it is with the medical staff. The only able surgeons in the 
Russian service are either Scotch or German. Clark, who escaped 
from the Carron Iron Works, has the rank of general. Beard, a 
Scotch machinist, is a lieutenant-colonel; and it may be safely 
averred that all the respectable shopkeepers, from Plinkley and 
Nicholls down to the foremen in the factories, are either English, 
German, Swiss, French, or Italian, As -to the natives, though 
naturally quick, crafty, and sedulous, ‘they are so embruted by 
slavery that no dependence can be placed upon them. Liars, 
drunkards, thieves, and conspirators, they can only occasionally 
temper the despotism which governs ‘them by ‘the use of the -silk 
handkerchief ;* a species of constitutional medicine as efficacious 
at Petersburgh as the bow-string is found to be at Constantinople. 
Within the last three hundred years there are scarcely more than 
three Russian sovereigns who have died natural deaths ; and the 
succession in this most legitimate of all legitimate monarchies 
(lucus a non lucendo) has never been in'the right line. After all 
it is hopeful to think that in the most barbarous natures there -is 
always what Lord Bacon calls a wild kind of justice. The out- 
break of the slave forms a graduated guage to the measure of the 
original tyranny; and the silk handkerchief at Petersburgh, and 
the bow-string at Constantinople, render subjects and sovereigns 
pretty much on a par at last. 


Many of our countrymen may think that we have devoted a 
great deal too much space to this Pamphlet. We are of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Sooner or later it almost seems inevitable that 


* Madame de Stael said, that the silk handkerchief of the slave was the only 
effective check on the power of the Czar, 
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Great Britain and Russia shall be m open warfare. For the 
honour and glory, and ultimate peace and prosperity of Britain, if 
the conflict is to come, the sooner it is over the better for ‘our 
common country. “When our enemy’s forces are known, a great 
part of our defence may be said to be completed. Of ‘the inten- 
tions of the Russian ‘Cabinet private individuals can ‘of course 
predicate nothing, but ‘knowing the resources of the nation toa 
fraction, we can at least estimate the extent of their ability to harm 
us. It has been our purpose to show what these resources 

are, and to give some account of the spirit and institutions ef a 
country with which ere long we may have to struggle. We have 
written enough, we think, to:prove that though Russia may-have 
great natural advantages, and considerable internal resources, still 
that the nation may he said to be without a body, .as it certainly 
is without a‘soul. Precocious in its growth as in its power, it has.a 
giant’s stature with an infant’s strength, and, reversing the order 
of nature, it has become rotten before it has been allowed to: be- 
come Tipe. Governed, guided, and held in slavery by foreigners, 
it is.a vast community with vague longings, but without the ene 

or strong instinct of a national will. Three hundred and eighty-six 
thousand German families have brought all advaritages to Russia 
except that glorious and god-like imstinct—the love of Father- 
land! When a Russian shall think he has a country to die for or 
to save, then (but not before) may Europe tremble; and then 
shall Germany herself awake from her long sleep, no longer ob- 
noxious to the reproach of her minstrel— 


“ © Traumer an der 2 rand, 
Wie ist dein schlaff so fest?” 


But at present there is no sign or symptom of this national awak- 
ening, and we are for attacking the enemy while he yet sleeps, 
For ourselves it becomes us to remember that to maintain our 
political independence (not to speak of our commerce) ‘progression 
in power is as necessary to us-nationally, as a per centage and 

rofit is imperious individually to our brokers and merchants, 
The rest.of the world has been of late too much inclined‘to believe 
that our power is no longer formidable ; and that more may be 
gained by becoming our rivals‘than by remaining our friends. It 
is now high ‘time to dissipate these errors. Let ws reflect that ‘a 
nation once attacked on her own shores can never for any great 
length of time command peace or enjoy security. Let us remem- 
ber that our.cause is just. Let us think that itis Excuanp and 
Laserty on ‘the one side, and Russia and Stavery on the 
other. 

We have now done, We have painted the Russian ‘as'he was, 
as we have seen him, and as he still continues. And lest we 
should be thought to have “set down aught in malice,” we 
shall give his character in the words of a favourite living German . 
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author, and be either condemned or corroborated with such 
excellent contemporary authority. ‘‘The Russian (says Henry 
Von Bulow) is brave or cowardly, honest or knavish, wise or 
foolish, clever or stupid, a saint or a sinner, just as it may please 
his master. He prays and plunders, is a murderer and a child. 
eater ; yet he is compassionate and generous at his master’s com- 
mand, and he has talent when his master requires it. From what 
other machine could all this be expected? Excellent people ! 
expressly created for absolute monarchy !” 


We had proceeded thus far when we learned that the British 
and French fleets had gone (to use the words of the Ministerial 
Journal) “into winter quarters,” the one at Malta, the other at 
Toulon. This seems to us a strange and unaccountable proceed- 
ing. Inthe neighbourhood in which they lay a month ago they 
would have found excellent winter quarters. This, therefore, is 
the ostensible not the real reason for so unaccountable a step. 
Unacquainted as we are with the facts and documents on which 
the Cabinet came to such a conclusion, we do not choose to hazard 
a very positive opinion, but this we will say, that it seems as strange 
and unaccountable a proceeding as we ever met with, or have seen 
recorded. In four days, however, after these sheets will have seen 
the light, the Reformed Parliament will have met, and we hope at 
least one man will be found to inquire into the motives and 
grounds of this singular proceeding. 








CANADA, 


Tur late advices from Canada contain the exports and imports cf the 
past year. The articles that comprise the exports from the Colony are few 
in number, consisting chiefly of ashes, pork, beef, flour, wheat, and lumber. 
But how unimportant are all the other articles, as affording employment to 
industry, when compared with the lumber trade. In that branch of trade a 
capital, amounting to upwards of half a million, is engaged in saw-mills 
alone, independent of the employment afforded in the felling of the timber, 
and the various stages of preparation it undergoes before it is embarked, 
As a bulky article for the employment of tonnage its advantages are incal- 
culable. In this view of the case, other articles, the produce of Canada, 
are as feathers in the scale; and yet this is the trade that the present 
Ministers think it safe to tamper with, and advantageous for the public 
service to keep those engaged in it in constant suspense, lest some rash 
alteration should be proposed. The Parliament of Upper Canada has 
refused leave to introduce a bill for vote by ballot among the electors. 
The winter set in with great severity throughout North America. Great 


part of the extensive ordnance stores at Montreal had been destroyed by 
fire last month. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE OF AN IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE IN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY.—FROM REAL LIFE. 


[ aM indebted to Miss Martineau for this most appropriate title, as 
well as for the idea of throwing the facts together into a simple tale— 
simple, and therefore less interesting it must be, than a tale the offspring of 
imagination—which may be moulded at will. I would not wish to be 
thought desirous of disparaging Miss Martineau’s Illustrations ; on the con- 
trary, I admire the talents and hail the usefulness of that extraordinary lady ; 
but it happened to me that in the year 1809, when high sheriff for the county 
of Gloucester, an electrifying case of forgery agitated half the county, and 
was tke cause of my taking that kind-hearted judge, the late Baron Wood, 
to inspect the noble gaol in the city of Gloucester, and to see the wretched 
condemned prisoner. In tracing with the judge the details of the means 
of Reform, and in examining the prison register as to its blessed effects, 
and the particulars of the previous history of the prisoner, it struck me that 
in nine cases out of ten, the temptation to crime arose out of circumstances 
of deep and not altogether self-caused distress. I afterwards pondered long 
on the idea; I sought the truth in a thousand forms and places, Every 
thing I met with in the course of several years most active practice as a 
magistrate in a very populous part of Monmouthshire (being at one time in 
the commission of the peace for three counties) strengthened the suspicion 
that society was at fault; and Count Rumford’s experience at Munich not 
only confirmed this opinion, but suggested the remedy. I read all the 
books I could collect, giving information on the subject, particularly such as 
related to poor, unhappy, maltreated Ireland. I went abroad to enlarge my 
knowledge on the continent, and I became more and more convinced, that 
TO MEND THE MORALS AND MANNERS OF THE LOWER CLASSES, YOU MUST 
FIRST BETTER THEIR CONDITION. Here I am at issue with Miss Martineau, 
who says that “to attempt to produce character by giving comfort is begin- 
ning at the wrong end.” In 1818, I commenced an experiment on my own 
principle. It has scarcely failed in a single instance, and I have now three 
different villages on my estate in Monmouthshire, two of them populous 
ones, confirmatory of the consoling fact—and affording many instances of 
persons in the depths of poverty and despair, who, from having the means 
of retrieving their circumstances = into their hands, have retrieved and 
established their characters; who have never had a farthing from the parish 
or from mere miscalled charity; but who are now registered voters for the 
county, independent, orderly, and happy. If the present tale interest the 
public, I hope my very bad health will yet enable me to publish a few of 
their experiences. The present simple tale or string of facts has been 
selected from a multitude of others of a similar and confirmatosy nature, of 
which I made ample notes on the spot during eight months stay in France, 
in 1830-31. 


Woodfield, Monmouthshire. Joun H. Mocorivece. ] 
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“FOR EACH AND FOR ALL.” 


ON THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF SMALL PROPERTIES BOTH TO 
SOCIETY AND TO THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


It was on a beautiful day in the month of January, 1830, such 
as are not unusual in the south of France, that mounted on my 
little French pony, I paid my first visit to the remains of the Cha- 
téau du Plessis, celebrated by Philip de Commines, in his history 
of France, but probably better known to most English readers 
from Sir Walter Scott’s romance of Quentin Durward. Plessis 
at a short French league from the city of Tours, is, as described by 
Scott, ‘“ situated on a narrow peninsula, between the rivers Loire 
and Cher, but nearer to the latter than the former. After passing 
the barrier of the city, the appearance of the lofty tower of the 
castle, prevents the necessity of any other guide, even to a stran- 
ger; though the ancient and grim Leshine Donjon keep, which” 
as Scott says, ‘‘ rose like a black Ethiopian giant in the air,” has 
been partly dismantled, and on its humbled top, a slender tower 
has been erected, which is used for casting of what in England is 
called patent shot. Whilst yet at some distance from the ruins 
of this once famous regal residence, the sound of voices reached 
my ear, shouting in unison, what on my nearer approach, I knew 
to be strains of some favourite national song. Turning the corner 
of that part of the park wall which is yet standing, I perceived at 
a short distance a great number of men and boys digging as well 
as singing in concert, in whose active hands the long handled 
shovel like the spade of Touraine, turned up the rich deposit of 
ages with a dexterity and effect I had seldom witnessed; 
whilst the animating strains of the ‘‘ Parisienne” were shouted forth 
with an energy which abundantly supplied the place of more:re- 
fined harmony. It was a joyous scene, the interest of which was 
not lessened by my being informed that ‘the assemblage consisted 
of neighbours, propriétaires and their families, assisting in turn to 
cultivate the soil ‘‘ for each and for all” on the very spot which 
Sir Walter Scott deseribed as “every yard of land, excepting 
the permitted path itself,” to have been ‘rendered dangerous 
and well nigh impracticable by snares and traps, armed with 
scythe blades, which shred off the unwary passengers’ limbs as 
freely as a hedge bill tops a hawthorn sprig, and calthrops that 
pierce your foot through, and pitfalls deep enough to bury you 
in for ever.” Here also it was at a much later period, as the im- 
mortal Locke says in his travels, ‘‘ the state of general insecurity 
was such, that even'the cultivators of the land went not into their 
fields without pistols for their protection.” These enormous evils 
with many others, happily disappeared at the Revolution, and the 
demesne of Plessis les Tours, with the lands claimed by ‘the 
Monastery of Marmontier and those of 8t. Martin, which ‘toge- 
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ther oceupied the valley for many miles, being to be sold cheap in 
small parcels, payable by distant instalments, were for the most 
part bought by the peasantry of the country, who in many cases, 
paid for the tithe free purchases from the produce of their in- 
dustry, incessantly applied to a grateful soil. 


But although the pestilential influence of despotism and super- 
stition had ceased, Nature, which has done so much for the valley 
of the Loire, has not placed its inhabitants beyond the reach of 
physical casualties, which ‘no human wisdom can forsee or pru- 
dence avert. The very instrument of fertilization which period- 
ically blesses, occasionally destroys; and as late as the month of 
May, in the year 1827, the Cheroverflowed its banks with most un- 
usual rapidity, and spread its turbid waters to such an extraordi 
extent, that excepting some slightly elevated spots, and the vaisell 
road to Bourdeaux, called the Levée, the whole was flooded. It’ 
was a dismal sight to see from the ramparts of the city, on which 
are the public walks, the fatal inroad of the Cher, extending itself 
from the opposite side of the valley, nearly to the gates of Tours, 
and a still more lamentable prospect was unfolded, when after an 
unusually long stay, the accumulated waters of the flood forced a 
passage a little way below Plessis, into the deeper channel, and 
already subsided waters of the Loire. The fears too for the early 
crops of the year (some of them as the haricots and vetches, used 
for fodder in the city,) in ‘an advanced state for market, were too 
fully realized. The slime and disintegration of the soft calcareous 
beds of freestone and fossil rocks, situated on the banks of the 
Cher, having been deposited alike in the young wheats and other 
growing crops of every description, all were equally destroyed, 
with the means of maintenance and hopes of profit for the year; 
and in the communes in this neighbourhood, there being hundreds 
of small proprietors among the sufferers, whose land did not indi- 
vidually amourit to an acre, ‘it was to have been expected that 
extreme poverty, distress, and even ruin, would be the inevitable 
consequences to many. et the reader ask himself what would 
be the effect upon some of the largest of our English farmers of 
the present day, of the entire loss of a ‘year’s crop? and he may 
then form an adequate judgment of the consequences of sucha 
calamity to small peasant occupiers. 

Among the smallest suffering proprietors was Jean Pierre, who 
lived in a-small cottage of his own, in the village of St. Avertin, a 
quarter-of a mile distant from his little property in the same valley. 
His patches of wheat and rye, and all the garden crops, which he 
cultivated with great care and success for the Tours market, were 
spoilt, and even the two trelissed vines which marked on the north 
the boundary of his little property, were covered with-slime eighteen 


inches from'the ground, All looked desolation, and when, with 
his two aaa Se sons, he first visited the grievously-altered spot, 
ws in anguish he surveyed the seene of recent devastation, and 
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found nothing had escaped but the early potatoes, which had been 
lately planted, for a moment his heart sunk within him. Neither 
Pierre or his sons were, however, of a disposition or habits to sink 
under misfortune, and the old man quickly recollected that he had 
by his personal industry acquired the fee of the property, over the 
loss of a year's crop from which, he mourned but not despairingly. 
The Jand—nis own LaND—was safe, nay, was probably enriched 
for future crops, by the very cause of the present calamity; his 
cottage also was his own, while others, who were equal sufferers 
with himself, had rent to pay for their dwellings; his pot a feu 
was well stored with soup, and his cottage-garden patch, though 
small, with vegetables to renew it; his armoire was safe in his cot- 
tage; and the Lombardy poplars which he had planted on the 
banks of his land (where nothing else of value could grow without 
damage to its neighbours), at the birth of his children, as a portion 
for them when grown up, were not injured. With reflections such 
as these did Pierre console himself ‘under his misfortune, and re- 
invigorate his drooping spirits. 

By the laws of succession in France, no parent who has any pro- 
perty, can leave a child male or female destitute, in order to enrich 
either the Church, as formerly, or as is much more common in later 
times, to make, as it is called in England, the eldest son, the mean- 
ing of which is, that the eldest son is to be aggrandised at the ex- 
pence of his brothers and sisters, who are frequently thereby 
reduced to a state of comparative penury or dependence, or, if the 
spawn of aristocracy, are quartered on the public purse. But the 
father, however, has the power to augment the portion of either of 
his children at his pleasure, with not less than a fourth part of his 
property. The sons of Pierre, therefore, felt an equal interest in 
retrieving the loss which i a destined ‘‘ for each and for all” 
had experienced, and while the old man proceeded without delay to 
strip the outer or rough coat of the vines, one of the young men 
carefully scraped the slime from off the potatoe beds, and the other 
hastened to dig it in and mix it with the soil and the spoiled crops— 
a rich preparation for future productiveness. But a short time 
elapsed after the extent of the calamity had been ascertained, 
before the sympathy of the neighbourhood, already roused, began 
actively a particularly to shew itself. 

In France notwithstanding, or rather in consequence of property 
being so generally diffused, there are no poor rates or occasion for 
any. It is true the clergy, either from mistaken motives of piety, 
policy, or some other cause, still foster a systematic and not unfre- 
quently obtrusive beggary, which levies its cortributions on 
strangers by piteous tales, and in shapes and forms as genuine as 
the fresh stock of holy relics with which the principal churches 
were supplied in the days of the Restpration, but excepting these 
trained bands of mendicants, there is little of actual destitution to 
be met with in France. Liberal coritributions from the joint-stock | 
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communal purse were speedily voted, and applications for tempor. 
relief for the greatest sufferers from the unexpected calamity hice 
had affected thousands, were encouraged. Jaques Pierre, though 
a severe sufferer, made no application for assistance to the counsel 
of the commune in which he lived. The well known industrious 
habits of his family excited a full share of the sympathy, which 
with so much promptitude to the sufferers, and the Curé of the 
commune was specially commissioned to offer him the relief to 
which he was considered so well entitled. Pierre was found at his 
work; he had completed his first task, and with a clumsy but 
effective tool, used by the vinedressers all over France, was mixing 
the soil with the slime deposited on its surface, and loosening the 
earth about the roots of the vines, by one of those thrice-repeated 
Operations which every well-managed vineyard partakes of, 
“Master Pierre,” said the Curé, as he approached the old man, 
** you are busily employed amidst the destruction which Provi- 
dence has permitted to fall on so large a portion of our commune.” 
“‘ What better could I do than endeavour to lessen the calamity and 
repair its effects? for, as you say, master Curé, it is what pleases 
God.” “ But,” replied the Cure, “‘ you would lessen both your toil 
and anxiety, by accepting the proferred assistance of your neigh- 
bours, to which I am commissioned to assure you, you are heartily 
welcome.” ‘Thank you, and them,” rejoined the old man, “ but 
have I not the use of my hands still left? My cottage is not in- 
jured, and the land, is it not still my own? And above all, have.I 
not two sons, who knowing that they labour “ for each and for all,” 
will exert themselves to the utmost to repair the loss we have sus- 
tained. Jean, Michel,” said the old man in an elevated tone 
of voice, at the same time beckoning to his sons, who though 
intent on their work at the other side of the patch, instantly obeyed 
their father’s summons. ‘‘ Here, my boys, is our good Curé come to 
press us to accept the relief from our commune, which we agreed 
not to apply for, are you willing to take the hundred francs which 
he has brought us ?”’ One of the sons signified his wish to his father 
to speak with him apart, and after conferring all three together, 
in a low voice for a short time, the father returned to the Curé, 
and his sons to their work. ‘* We cannot accept the kind offer 
you make us,” said the independant propriétaire, ‘* but we want 
seed and young plants in lieu of those we have lost. I have, as 
you know, my good friend, lately married my daughter, and her 
marriage portion has exhausted the little store which I had saved, 
in addition to the Napoleons which I got for the five trees which I 
planted five and twenty years ago at the time of her birth; and 
though we cannot accept what you have brought as a gift, we will 
thankfully take half of it by way of loan, and will each and all of 
us be answerable for repaying it by equal instalments, in two 
years at farthest.”  “ You are proud, Master Pierre,” said the 
Curé, «you would make a. better use of the money than many a 
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richer man; reconsider the matter, my friend,.and accept at. least 
the one-half of the money, which you absolutely want, in order 
to restock your land.” ‘* Our minds are unalterably made up,” 
replied Pierre, “‘ we cannot accept of charity, howeverkindly meant. 
You are young, Master Curé, and do not remember the time when 
I was obliged to work for next to nothing for the Seigneur who 
lived in that great chAteau on the side of the hill, which was 
bought at the time of the Revolution by M——, the rich manu- 
facturer of Tours, whose son still inhabits it. Many a day, before 
I was scarcely a man, have I worked by order of the Segneur’s 
steward in his vineyard, and. at harvest time under the threat of 
bodily correction, and been rewarded only with a piece of black 
bread. and permission to take some of the refuse grapes. Nay, 
since | was grown up, I have been compelled, with many others, 
to beat yonder marshes at the foot of the hill, near the chateau, 
up to our knees in water, in order to keep the frogs quiet when 
the lady of the chateau was confined.* I remember too, well, 
when the lazy monks of Marmontier, and the clergy of St. Martin 
and St. Gatien of Tours, possessed nearly the whole of the land in 
this valley, from Mont Louis down to the royal demesne of Plessy, 
and when all its produce was carried into the granaries and stores 
of those abbeys, from which little came out again, excepting in 
the bellies of the hordes of retainers and beggars which besieged 
their gates, or in exchange for money at times when provisions 
were scarce and dear; or, as was said, in presents to the nuns of 
St. Julien, St. George, and Petit Minimes. Never shall I forget 
the dismay and despair of the cultivator of the soil, when at the 
end of a bad and expensive harvest these drones of the hive swept 
away with unsparing hand the tithe of the pittance of the labour, 
expense, and produce of what was left to the poor cultivator after 
the lord had abstracted his half. The pride, the rapacity, the’-— 
“Hold, Pierre,” exclaimed the Cure, ‘* you are going too far, 
remember that the Jesuits are patronized by those in power, and 
that the city of Tours swarms with them, under the specious name 
of les Fréres de la doctrine Chrétienne, and that they have spies 
every where, even in our village of St. Avertin.” ‘‘ Well then,” 
rejoined the old man, ‘‘in a few words, I am old enough to recollect 
when throughout nine-tenths of France, the king, nobles, or clergy, 
had a monopoly of every good thing, whilst the great mass of the 
people lived as they could, and sometimes could not live at all, under 
the privations, the evils of which were increased by unredressible 
injuries and hopeless oppression, Even the good St. Etienne, 
your venerable predecessor, the indefatigable friend of all, the 
instruetor of the ignorant, the comforter of the sick, the conso- 
lation of the dying; who devoted himself to the duties of his 
sacred office, and like his divine master went about doing good, 





* Literally, silence les grenouilles, 
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even he was so scantily provided for that he could: scarcely live, 
while multitudes who did nothing, and who did worse than 
nothing, and others who. would have been. a scandal.to any pro- 
fession were feasting to excess, and indulging in all manner of 
dissipation and luxury. The Revolution at length came, and all 
was changed ; you, master Curé, have now. in consequence twice 
the income of your predecessor, the state has resumed what was 
called the property of the church—the curse of tithes is gone for 
ever—seignoral courts. have been abolished—justice is no longer 
bought and sold with impunity—the poor man’s labour is set’ free 
——his little property protected—and in addition, without taking 
away the property of a man, the laws of succession on the-one 
hand check the accumulation of immense properties in-the hands 
of individuals, and skreen the industrious classes from: the evils-of 
poverty and dependence on the otner hand, on the only fair prin- 
ciple on which laws can be constructed or governments be carried 
on “‘ for each and. for all.’” 


Pierre had enjoyed certain advantages, which fell to the lot of 
but few before the Revolution. He had been taught to read, 
write, and keep accounts, by the old kind-hearted Curé of the 
parish, who explained to him the principles of right and wrong, 
which he taught him to apply without fear or affection to all sub- 
jects, whether of publie or private concernment. Hence, Pierre 
became a bit of a politician, was an active partizan at the period 
of the Revolution, and narrowly escaped destruction during the 
temporary reign of terror and the madness caused by the enemies 
of freedom in regenerate France. He was one of those, who, in 
France, had the good sense early to appreciate the advantage of 
having something of his own, and who had been placed in circum 
stances in which he could acquire it. He had faithfully served 
M , as his vigneron, from the time of the emancipation, de- 
creed by the constituent assembly, and when the national property 
was offered for sale, his employer encouraged him to buy an allot- 
ment; and to the few francs Pierre had saved in his service, he 
readily lent him as many more as enabled him to pay the first in- 
stalment of the purchase-money, and Pierre confidently trusted to 
the exertions of his own labour for the payment of the subsequent 
ones as they became due. These were faithfully and punctually 
discharged; and in a few years his debt to his master, whose 
vineyard he still superintended, was honourably paid. 

It was about this period that Pierre having acquired the means 
of maintaining a wife, not only possessing a cottage of his own, 
but having nearly realized his darling patch, in short being pro- 
nounced a proprietaire, the great object of the ambition, and the 
fondest pride of the peasantry of France, thought of taking a wife ; 
and having, by acquaintance of considerable length, ascertained 
a suitableness of disposition, and a knowledge of the necessary 
qualifications, to reside in the person of a neighbouring lass. 
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Pierre was married to Madeline, with whom he received a mar- 
riage portion of one hundred francs, a sum sufficient to enable him 
to discharge the remaining instalment due to the government. 
Pierre had calculated well the advantages and pleasure of having 
a helpmate meet for him on the one hand, and the expenses 
attendant upon a family on the other, so that he was prepared to 
encounter not only the ordinary but many of the contingent wants 
of future life. Large families are not popular amongst any class 
of society in France ; having property, however small, and know- 
ing the sweets of it, people do not rashly encounter the expenses 
of a large family, or, without forecast, expose their children to the 
evils and temptations of poverty. Pierre had but four children, 
one of whom died in infancy: the others the reader has already 
formed some acquaintance with, and at the period of the disaster 
of 1827, Pierre having had the misfortune to lose Madeline, his 
eldest son was about to comply with the recommendation of his 
father, and his own wish, to bring home to the parental cottage 
the wife of his choice. The laws of succession, which provide for 
the daughters as well as the sons, recognize a payment to a child 
in the life-time of the father as part or whole, as the case may be, 
of the share which becomes due at the father’s decease; and there 
are few of the peasant propriétaires of France but who give a 


beneficent influences nearly to Christmas, their prod 
to market for early winter consumption ; while 
vines, in a year of scanty produce, exceeded all 
alike in quantity, quality, and price; so that 
early asparagus bed, which had been enriched 
year before, was exhausted in the springs ies 
thankfulness to discharge his debt to 


to resume his favourite project of a speedy marriage. 


Now, if the reader, judging by what. is.too generally to be: 
in this country, should imagine that the sianple 
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of Jean Pierre is a singular case, and that as exceptions to general’ 
rules are said to happen in all cases and countries, this is one of 
them, he must |submit to be told that he is mistaken. Similar 
cases to that of Pierre, with variations occasioned by circum- 
stances, but substantially the same as to principle and effect, 
formed on this trying occasion tne RULE, while the exceptions 
were “‘ few and far between.” The irruption of the Cher into the 
valley of the Loire in 1827 was a severe test of the practical effects 
of small properties in the hands of the industrious classes, both as 
regards numerous individuals and society at large; furnishing a 
signal proof of the efficiency of that neglected maxim of Count 
Romford, “ that to make men good and useful, you must first place 
them in circumstances that will make it their interest to be so.” 
Hitherto governments, even some which have acquired the repu- 
tation of liberality, have too much favoured the interests of the 
few, and neglected those of the many. Coercion, not conciliation, 
has been the favourite but mistaken maxim on which all have 
more or less built their political system, and society at large 
taking its tone from the maxims of its government, has been guilty 
of acts of injustice and contempt towards the humbler orders of 
men, which have been naturally retaliated, on the part of igno- 
rant and half-civilized hordes, in the shape of insolence and 


nbearable expense of dependant pauperism 
ir, and crime. fog. that Nase 
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EXTRACT FROM A RECENT SPEECH OF THE GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA TO HIS 
FELLOW-CITIZENS. 

To make the rising generation better, wiser, and happier, and at the 
same time to eradicate or diminish poverty, oppression, crime, 
should be the leading objects in establishing a general well-based system of 
public education ; and in order to ensure this success, it is indispensably 
necessary to connect with it a system of regular labour. The most vigorous 
constitution, without manual exercise, is soon wasted by disease and decay ; 
and a full devel t of the mind is in such cases rarely obtained by the 
most diligent application. 

Fellow-citizens,—under adeep sense of the magnitude of our responsi« 
bilities, suffer me to remind you, that as American citizens, a beneficent 
Providence has placed us upon a lofty eminence. The eyes of all the world 
are directed to the people of these United States. To us, as a people, has 
been intrusted, upon a large scale, the experiment, whether a people can 
govern themselves, without kings, nobility, or standing armies. To us be- 
longs the distinction of demonstrating, that millions upon millions of free and 
equal citizens may dwell together in peace and prosperity, exercising all the 
prerogatives of wise self-government, without tumult, anarchy, or domestic 
wars; and to ensure and perpetuate these inestimable privileges to our pos- 
terity, we should always bear in mind that our people must be virtuous and 
intelligent. ‘s 

Ignorance and vice are to liberty—religion, without religi 
cipaaiiantete, affords the Se. yar of the perpetuation of our bs 
lican system. The principles, inculcated by the Saviour of man, in his 
sermon on the mount, will make a people obedient to laws emanating from 
themselves, and administered by a citizen magistrate of their own choosing, 
without the aid of mercenary legions, and the pomp and power which are 
the attendants of despotic and arbitrary governments, That the -Creating 
Power of the Universe may clothe us with a spirit of republican simplicity, 
ite and liberty, and guide the onward march in that course of policy, 
which shall ensure to posterity the unfading inheritance of equal rights, 
and free government, is the fervent prayer of your fellow-citizen. 


THE CHAMELEON A PRISM. 

Some years since, I saw the chameleons in the ‘Tower of London, and it 
was then I first noticed the similarity of shape, existing between the three- 
sided form of its pody and that of a prism; and the idea immediately 
presented itself to my mind, that this was probably the principal cause of 
its possessing the extraordinary power of reflecting all the prismatic colours 
like that instrument; for although the fluids of its body may be rather 
opaque, yet they may be sufficiently adapted to reflect various colours when 
the light falls upon it. But, whatever may hereafter be discovered to be the 
cause, I premise that the peculiar of its body will be one, if not the 
principal explanatory point of it, Lf, however, my idea should in the end 
pave nothing more than fanciful, the singular coincidence of the shape of the 
ody so strongly, although somewhat irregularly, resembling an optical instru- 
ment, possessing similar qualities, will, I trust, be pest sufficient to 
warrant me in having entertained it—-Field Naturalist’s Magazine. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE COMING SESSION—AND A WORD 
OF ADVICE TO THE ARISTOCRACY. 


Tue indications of the plans of Ministers are few and indistinct. 
The speech of Mr. Macauley at Leeds resembled that of the Lord 
Polonius: it contained but little meaning, though its staple was 
of ‘‘ words, words, words.” It is some praise certainly to say 
nothings well; but this is a merit which on that occasion was 
wanting to the Indian Commissioner; for he contrived to say 
nothing to the point on the Corn Laws, and yet succeeded in 
alarming the great mass of mankind who cry out for — bread. 
Even the Times, a strong Ministerialist, took fright next ay, and 
ever since, at short intervals, has been labouring for free impor- 
tation with no ordinary might. An indiscreet friend is worse than 
an open 7 and by-and-by when Mr. Macauley is on his 
passage to India (we mean no pun) the Ministers will ‘‘ consense 
omnium” throw him overboard, eating, on this very subject of 
Corn, the words which they put into the mouth of their skilful and 
eloquent advocate. | 

If the Member for Leeds ‘‘ darkened counsel by words,” the 
Right Hon, the Member for Manchester was more illustriously 
obscure. The right honourable gentleman did speak at some 
length, it is true, on the — of the Church, but that bubble is 
now beginning to burst. No doubt the revenues of the Church 
require a more equal distribution—no doubt, also, Pluralities 
ought to be abolished; but Mr. Thomson deceives himself—and 
must, indeed, be the most short-sighted of mortals—if he thinks 
that the mere taking off of Tithe will give any sensible relief to 
the people of England. Were this impost removed to-morrow, 
the ii lord would pro tanto raise his rent, and we know enough 
of our countrymen to aver that, much as they grudge payment to 
pampered Bishops, they would grudge still more to add one frac- 
tion to the rental of the most sordid and selfish Aristocracy that 
ever existed. Beside, Mr. Thomson must be aware that the 
Ministers only mean to re-christen the burden just as they have 
done in Ireland, and the men of Manchester know full well that 
it is the thing not the name which “ rises” the “gorge” of the 
nation. “A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” and 
so Tithe, by the title of “ Church Fund,” would have as ill- 
favoured an odour in 1835 as the ancient tenths in Pte The 
x 
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Cabinet is therefore clearly on the “wrong scent” in this quarter. 
These small devices and petty contrivances will no longer do. 
Ministers have already unchained John Bull, and unless the 
animal meet with better treatment he will use his horns lustily 
against his ancient masters. Something more, therefore, than a 
specious and seeming Church Reform must be commenced. 

The silence of the right honourable the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade on the subject of a Commercial Treaty with France 
was infinitely more prudent than his oration on the subject of the 
Church. Instead of speaking of trade, the worthy Vice-President 
launched into the depths of theology. The reason was obvious. 
On the ocean of the Church there was “ sea-room enough,” but 
on the subject of Trade and Commercial Treaties the official 
gentleman was fairly aground. Where be now the use of these 
journeyings to Paris? Where be now the fruits of the mission of 
Sir Henry Parnell? cf Mr. Villiers? of Dr. Bowring? nay, of the 
right hon. gentleman himself in the month of September last? 
Where be now the fruits of French reciprocity and French alliance? 
Alas! the Councils General of Agriculture and Commerce, with 
M. Thiers, as Minister of this department, at their head, have 
already pronounced against any material alteration of the existing 
import duties. 

Every man of the least foresight—every man who knew the 
constitution of the French Chamber, must have seen that the 
active fancy of those who assured themselves of any great or 
general improvements in the French tariff, travelled far beyond 
the sober realities of fact. In the speech lately delivered by Louis- 
Philippe to his Chamber of Deputies, ‘‘ the King, by the grace of 
the Barricades,” exhibits the most guarded reserve, and diplo- 
matic caution; and when he speaks of an extension of commerce, 
he takes care to round the period with ‘ an ‘extension compatible 
with the protecting native industry.” It is quite true that some 
of the people of Lyons have called for a fuller exchange of the iron 
of England against the wines and brandies of France, and of the 


cottons and woollens of our fabric against their own silks, but in 


this demand the city of Lyons is unsupported by the rest of France. 
It is no doubt natural that a city which “ lives, and moves, and has 
its being” by English consumption, should wish for the greatest pos- 
sible extension of the English trade, but this feeling, we lament to 
say, is nearly confined to Lyons and its environs, the rest of France 
being stupid or selfish enough to insist on what is called the Re- 
strictive and Protective System. Personal interest has no doubt 
much to do with this. Though it is evident to all men that we 
could supply iron to the French at half the rate at which they 
one it themselves, still so long as large masses of both Cham- 

ers are proprietors of forges and of woods (for in France the iron 
is smelted with charcoal) it will be as vain to expect a change of 
the tariff, as it would be an abatement of rent from a College of 
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Landlords. The late Premier, M. Casimir Perier, was one of 
the greatest wood proprietors in the country he governed. Sebas- 
tiant and Soult are also lords of many forests. . Shortly before he 
became a minister, the Duke of Dalmatia invested a great, p: 
of his fortune in coal-mines and furnaces; and M. Montalivet, the 
Intendant of the Civil List, and the personal favourite of Louis- 
Philippe, is precisely in the same predicament. The Director of 
the Mines has also invested largely in this branch of industry, but 
the greatest proprietor of all, in the article of forests and found- 
ries, is the Royal Merchant and Citizen Monarch, the King of the 
French. Not content with being the first sugar-baker, the most 
eminent tallow-chandler, and the largest dabbler in the Stocks in 
the kingdom of modern Gaul,—Louis-Philippe is also the greatest 
hewer of wood and the most flourishing smelter of iron. It is not 
therefore to be supposed, that this monarch who has been always 
actively alive to his own interest in all that concerns the purse, 
whose avarice is still more unbounded than his ambition, would 
make any great self-sacrifice for the promotion of our trade; and 
they who relied on the cosmopolitan benevolence of his Minis- 
ters, and the strong partiality of the Duke of Dalmatia for every 
thing English, must have as mnch knowledge of human nature and 
as good a remembrance of the battle of Toulouse, as the right 
honourable Member for Manchester himself. How little, too, 
must they have known of the Minister of Trade, M. Thiers. 
The wish of his august master, Louis-Philippe, would be to hima 
law; and were it not even so, as the proprietors of forges and of 
woods are among the richest classes in the community, the Minis- 
ter of Trade knows his own interest far too well to interfere with 
the profits and “ vested rights” of individuals who can always throw 
a “ aop to any Cerberus” whether little or great. Accordingly, 
the Official Council-General of Agriculture, selected entirely by 
the Minister, lends a willing ear to his inspiration, and in the 
Council of Manufactures, composed of sixty members, forty of 
whom are nominated by him, sure of individual sway, he has 
roduced a conclusion alike agreeable to his master, to his brother 
inisters, and to the generality of the capitalists of France. On 
all this, however Mr. Thomson was silent, and prudently so it 
must be confessed ; for when the loud note of preparation is com- 
pared with this “most lame and impotent conclusion,” and the 
cost of the various missions to Paris with this barren result, the 
epithets of waste and delusion are the only ones by which such 
conduct can be characterived. vie Bl oa 
ech of Lord John Russell, in Devon, though infinitely 
Bik puted and manly than either of the discourses of these 
‘‘ Dii Minores” of the Cabinct, affords as little prectenl insight 
into their intentions. The subject of Church Reform was treated 
at Devon with more boldness than either at Leeds or Manchester ; 
but the result of a very late meeting at Exeter, in thissame county 
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of Devon, sufficiently proves how mistaken the Whig Aristocracy 
are as to the real sentiments of the English Yeomanry: the Ebring- 
tons, the Bulteels, the Bullers, and their allies, were received with 
any thing but triumph on this occasion. 

Let the Ministers then beware! One retrogade movement m 
displace them sooner than they think. Are they about to make 
this movement either on the subject of the Church, of the Tithes, 
or the Corn Laws? What is the cause of the retirement of Mr. T. 
_ BF. Kennedy, an official placeman, an old Scotch Burgh reformer, 
and for the last seventeen or eighteen years the able and indepen- 
dent representative of the burghs of Ayr, &c.? Can it be that 
there is any faintheartedness or faltering in high places? —Insi- 
nuations to this effect we have often heard, but we will not credit 
them till rumour is resolved into certainty. 


Mr. Kennedy was bred to the Scottish bar; he is an excellent 
man of business, and was considered the best Nominee in the 
House of Commons on Election petitions. Such a man would 
have been an admirable Under-Secretary of State forthe Home De- 
a but Mr. George Lamb’s place has been already supplied 

y the premier’s son, Lord Howick. Hitherto it has been always 
deemed necessary that this Officer of State should know something 
of law, and in every instance that has come to our knowledge, the 
individual appointed has been a barrister, but in the present in- 
stance the rule is dispensed in favour of the Premier's first-born. 
Within the last few days, by the death of one of the ablest men 
which this country has produced (a man indeed, soit dit en passant, 
who has not left bis equal behind)—of course we mean Lord Gren- 
ville—a sinecure office of some three or four thousand a year in the 
Exchequer has become vacant. What is the proceeding of the 
Ministers on this occasion? ‘They abolish the office, of course,” 
say their advocates. No, they do no such thing; on the contrary, 
they confer it on Lord Auckland, already President of the Board 
of Trade, and for the last twenty years a Pensioner on the Civil 
List, at 300/. per annum, making a total of public money received 
by this peer of upwards of 60002. a year. 


We had hoped that the days for such things as these had now 
past ; but since we see the reign of patronage is still as strong as 
ever, a few words in the way of friendly hints to the aristocracy, 
may not be here misplaced. For a long time the character of the 
British nobles have been falling into decay, and in our day their 
progress in the scale of social descent has been of no ordinary 
velocity. In former days the British peer was the life and orna- 
ment of the gentry and substantial yeomen of the county in which 
he dwelt. He was the centre of a circle around which revolved 
all the birth, wealth, and intelligence of his vicmage. His castle 
was the rendezvous of a united and cheerful society; there he dis- 
pensed an elegant hospitality, free from all taint of sordid avariee 
or empty pride. He was not only the protector, but the friend of 
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his neighbours; and if he occasional P begreemge i to the vanity of 
his equals in birth and wealth, he at the same time bade humble 
merit or aspiring talent, not to despair of its reward. All looked 
up to him, and he looked down on none. When obliged to leave 
his feudal hall for his town mansion, he did not lose sight of his 
country friends and tenants; did visit the metropolis, his best 
offices were at their service. For all this the Noble of that 

pa gel wage neta in the affection and gratitude of the mass 
with whom circumstances had brought him into contact. Both 
parties were equally blessed and advantaged—the giver and the 
receiver. 

But since the beginning of the nimeteenth century all has 
changed. Wrapped up in acold and sordid selfishness, exclusive, 
apathetic, and passionless, the Peer of our day conceives himself a 
being of a superior class, and woe to the unhappy plebeian who 
comes ‘ ’twixt the wind and his nobility.” If his neighbours and 
tenants are not of his caste and calibre, he knows them not,and as to 
receiving them, he would sooner be cater-cousin with the Ostrogoth, 
than avow he had ever heard of their names. Estranged: from his 
natural neighbours, the Exclusive ‘‘ spends his heavy time between 
theclubs, the watering- places, the chace, and foreign travel. Littledo 
his tenantry know of him, and they care still less.” Yet it is won+ 
dered that such a class are losing that natural iafluence which they 
should have over the minds of the people, and many lamentations 
are said and sung on the revolutionary tendencies of these troublous 
times; but whose is the fault, the ag. a or the nobles? Are the 
people to be blamed because they do not lick the hand which 
spurns them? Because they do not fawn on men who regard them 
with a lofty disdain? There is another feature in the ae 
of the present day, which throws them into painful contrast wi 
their predecessors. It is the straining and grasping after every 
petty place, no matter how small or insignificant. The colonies, 
all our diplomacy, and in a few years India itself, will be stocked 
with the sons of pauper peers, who are too idle to work, and yet 
who are not ashamed to knock, and ring, and beg, at the door of 
every minister, no matter of what shade of politics or party. 

This preference, bestowed for the most part on incapable men, 
has fretted and chafed the minds of the middle classes into a state 
of exasperation, unfavourable to the institutions of the 
itself. The strides in knowledge and improvement, as well as in 
wealth, made by this most useful.middle class within the last thirty 
years, have been incredible. In all useful attainments. are far 
above the peerage, aud even in mere ornamental accom 
they may be pronounced. the rivals of the magnates of the land, 
At the universities they are oftentimes the companions, and more 

uently the successful competitors of the ablest among the 
fordligs but once without the walls of Oxford or a di- 
verging into the professions or commerce, their ho ble and 
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right honourable college friends cease to know them. It will not 
do for an Attaché to the Court of all the Russias to be on familiar 
terms with Mr. Jackson, of the Chancery bar, or Mr. Johnson, of 
Sweetings Rents, Cornhill. Yet Johnson and Jackson are in all 
moral and intellectual qualifications, the superiors of the Attaché. 


The unthinking imagine that all this is right and proper, and that 
it has no deep or perceptible influence on the national sentiment 
or taste. But he must indeed be a shallow observer, who does not 
_— that it sows in the minds of the intelligent middle classes, 
eelings of discontent and distrust, and a prejudice and hatred 
against the peerage itself, which at no distant day may be destruc- 
tive to the second éstate inthe realm. That these feelings exist in 
a very great degree among the middle classes, we happen to 
know; that they pervade the lower, no man can doubt, It only 
requires some great and stirring excitement to cause them to ex- 

lode; and then this tree of nobility, whose branches and boughs 
ave spread out too enormously, may swiftly and suddenly become 
a windfall. 

The nobility are fairly forewarned ; let them be forearmed also. 
Let them cast off that haughty reserve—that supercilious disdain 
which they mistake for dignity, and if they cannot sustain them- 
selves in their private resources, at least fairly encounter their less 
fortunate countrymen. At present it is not an honourable compe- 
tion between the peer’s son in the army or navy, the government 
offices, or diplomacy, it is rather a corrupt preference bestowed on 
the one, to the exclusion of the other. The signs of the times in 
which we live are significant enough. They can be read in the 
open causeway, in the by-paths, nay, even in the champaign 
country. Whether read or not, they may not be disregarded with 
impunity by peer or peasant. 








RECENT VOYAGE TO THE COASTS OF CHINA. 


The following paragraph, which is given on the authority of a recent 
Indian paper, confirms the opinion long entertained by us of the disposition 
as well as resources of the Chinese people for trade : 

The Sylph had returned to Calcutta from Canton, after a voyage of seven 
months’ duration to the east coast of China, during which period serious 
apprehensions were entertained for her safety. She proceeded as far north 
as 41° 32° N. lat.; and her crew, consisting of Lascars, suffered so much 
from intense cold, that four of them actually fell victims to the severity of 
the climate. In the course of the voyage much tempestuous weather was 
encountered, and the Sylph was on shore fifty-two hours in the Gulf of 
Pe-che-le. It is said that the whole of the cargo of this vessel was sold at a 
handsome profit, and that she has returned with a large amount of treasure, 
and abundant proof that the Chinese are a highly commercial people, with 
whom an advantageous traffic may be carried on, particularly in the coarse 
and cheap descriptions of broad cloth, 
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GENESIS XI, 





HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF ORFAH AND EDESSA, 
THE UR OF THE CHALDEES. 


Orfah is conceived, by all the learned Jews and Mohammedans, 
as well as by the most eminent scholars among the Christians, to 
have been the Ur of the Chaldees, from whence Abraham went 
forth to dwell in Haran, previous to his being called from thence, 
by God, to go into Canaan, the land promised to himself, and to 
his seed for ever.” The Jews assert, that this place is called, in 
Scripture, Ourcasdin: that is, the Fire of Chaldea, out of which, 
say they, God brought Abraham ; and, on this account, the Tal- 
mudists affirm that Abraham was here cast into the fire and was 
miraculously delivered. + ; 

This capital of the country between the Euphrates and the Ti- 
gris, the Padan Aram and the Aram Nahraim of the Hebrews,{ the 
Mesopotamia of the Greeks,§ and the Paradise of the Poets,|| re- 
ceived, from its Macedonian conquerors, the name of Edessa; 
and an abundant fountain which the city enclosed, and called, in 
Greek, Callirrhoe, communicated this name to the ‘city itself. 
In later times it was called Roha, or with the article of the Arabs, 
Or-rhoa and by abbreviation, Orha. 

D’Anville thinks, that this last name may be derived from the 
Greek term, signifying a fountain ; or, according to another opi- 
nion, it may refer to the founder of this city, whose name is said 
to have been Orrhoi, now retained, with some little corruption, in 
Orfah, or Urfah.** 





* is, c. xi, v.33; and Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. 1, c. 6, 8. 5.—“* And Terah 
tedahoneian po and Lot the son of Haran, his son’s son, and Sarai, his 
daugbter-in-law, his son Abram’s wife, and they went forth with them from 
Ur of the Chaldees to go into the land of Canaan, and they came unto Haran, 
and dwelt there.”’ 4 

t Pococke, vol. i. p. 159. + Genesis, c. xxviii., and Josephus. 

§ From peo, medius ; and worapoc, fluvius. 

fj Milton's Paradise Lost, 

§ Cellarins Geographia Antiq., lib. 3, c. 16. 

** Compendium of Ancient Geography, vol. i. p. 426, 
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Pococke says, ‘‘ This place seems to have retained its ancient 
name, as many others have done—Edessa being the name given to 
it by the Greeks. However, the name of this city seems to have 
been changed in honour of the Kings of Syria, of the name of 
Antiochus, and to have been called Antiochia.”* The famous 
fountain of Callirrhoe being here, distinguished this city from 
others by the name of * Antiochia ad Callirrhoen ;” and there are 
medals which were struck with this name, though, if it had not 
been explained by Pliny, it would have been difficult to know what 
place was meant.t 

Niebuhr, however, observes, that the Turks still call the dis- 
trict here, El-Rohha; because a city of the same name, which 
had been for the most part ruined, was anciently the residence of 
the Pasha.t 


For myself, I can confidently affirm that it is called Orfah by 
all the Turks, and by the greater part of the Koords and Arabs of 
the surrounding country; but Rohha by a few of the latter only, 
and these chiefly Christians. I could meet with none, however, 
among either, = were able to give a satisfactory reason for the 
retention of this last name—all of them believing that Orfah was 
its original appellation in the time of Abraham’s dwelling here.§ 


Edessa was thought, even by the early geographers, to be so 
ancient, that in the time of Isidore of Charax, Nimrod was named 


as its founder; and the traditions current among the people here, 
at the present day, ascribe the building of their castle to that 
‘* mighty hunter before the Lord.” 

Before the conquest of this city by the Romans, it was the 
capital of Osrhoene, an independent kingdom, which occupied the 
northern and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, and whose inhabit- 
ants, since the time of Alexander, were a mixed race of Greeks, 





* Pococke, vol. i. part i, ¢. 17, p. 159, folio. 


+ “‘ Arabia supradicta habet oppida Edessam, que quondam Antiochia dice- 
batur, Callirrhoen a fonte nominatam.’—Plin. Nat. lib. 5, 21. 

¢ Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 332, 4to. 

§ Gibbon erred in supposing Edessa to have been only twenty miles be- 
yond the Euphrates, it being considerably more than that distance from the 
nearest part of thetiver in a straight line—Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol, i. 
e. 8, p. 335, 

D’Anville says, that Edessa was placed in the: lat. of 36°, and stood at 
oe —_ - the river Scirtas; the latest authorities make its latitude about 

1 d . 

This author adds, regarding its name, ‘‘ On lit dans Pline, (ed. in folio, 
tome i. p. 268, note 8,) parlant d’Edesse en Osroéne, nunc vulgo creditur esse 
Orpha, et alio rursum nomine Rhea: sed verius citra Chaborem amnem, cui 
Orpha imposita est, fuisse veteram Edessam putamus, Quoiqu’il soit commun 
dans l’usage vulgaire d’appeller cette ville Orfa, cela n’empéche pas que son 
nom pur et sans altération ne soit Roha, que la dénomination Grecque, Callir- 
rhoe, lui a donnée.""—D’ Anville sur U Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 12. 
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Arabs, Syrians, and Armenians.* This capital, which had taken 
its name of Edessa under the empire of the Seleucides, from that 
of a considerable town in Macedonia, still retained it under its 
change of fortune, as a Roman colony, when it became, from its 
ition, one of the barriers opposed to the Parthians, and te the 
ersians of the Sassanian dynasty. 

It was about the time of Christ that it ceased to be subject to 
its own prinees, as Abgarus is said to have written a letter to Jesus, 
declaring faith in “emg desiring his ce to cure him of a 
disease. This same Abgarus was the last King of Edessa, whe 
-was sent in chains to Rome, about ten years before the fall of the 
Parthian monarchy, when the Reman power was firmly esta- 
blished beyond the Euphrates.+ 

In the time of Julian the Apostate,or A. D. 361, the sect of the 
Arians flourished at Edessa, where they committed great disor- 
ders, for which the whole property of their church was confiscated ; 
the money being distributed among the soldiers ; the lands added 
to the general domain ; and this act of oppression aggravated by 
the most ungenerous irony. 

It is asserted, that Edessa was re-edified, A. D. 545, by Jus- 
tinian, the great builder of churches to Saints in the East, and 
during his reign was called, after him, Justinopolis. It was 
bably too the Antoniopolis, a city of Mesopotamia, menti by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and so called from the assassination there 
of Antoninus Bassianus Caracalla. This son of the Emperor Se- 
verus—who killed his brother Geta in his mother’s arms, married 
and lived publicly with his own mother, slaughtered some thou- 
sands at Alexandria, for jestingly calling him an (Edipus and his 
wife a Jocasta, and at last assumed the name and dress of Achilles, 
proclaiming himself the conqueror of provinces which he had 
never seen—was assassinated at Edessa, by Macrinus, A. D. 217, 
im the forty-third year of his-age, and, on his body being sent to . 
his wife Julia, she also stabbed herself on the spot.§ 

In the early ages of the Church, Edessa was famous for the 
possession of a certain image, thought to represent the genuine 
features of the Son of God, and held up as the Palladium of this 
honoured city. After a long imprisonment in a niche of the wall, 














































k” “The ‘polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edessa mixed bar- 
barians. It was, however, some praise, that of the three dialects of the 
Syriac, the purest and most elegant (the Aramman) was spoken at Edessa.”— . 
Gibbon, vol. i. c. 8, p- 335, \é 
* Gibbon, vol. i. c. 8, p. 335. i 
+ “ Eshew myself,” says Julian, “ the true friend of the Galileans. Their 
admirable law has promised the kingdom of beaven to the poor ; and they wil? 
advance with more diligence in the paths of virtue and salvation, when they 
are relieved by my assistance, from the load of temporal: possessions.”-~ 
Gibbon, vol. iv. ¢. 23, p. 129. ¢ 
§ Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. } 
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where it had lain in oblivion for five hundred years, this image was 
released by a bishop, and — to the devotion of the people. 
Its first exploit was the deliverance of the city from the arms of 
the Persian Chosroes Nushirivan ; and it was soon revered, asa 
pledge of the Divine promise, that Edessa never should be taken 
by a foreign enemy. It had been exposed on the ramparts during 
the battle; and the final delivery of the city from its enemies was 
attributed to its influence ; after which, the image itself was not 
only preserved with respect and gratitude, but hymns were even 
addressed to it in the full choir of the church.t 


Toward the close of the fifth century, the heresy of the Nesto- 
rians was received in the church of Edessa, after it had been 
driven from Ephesus and Chalcedon. ' 


Although Edessa had for a considerable period resisted the 
Persian force, it at length became involved in the common ruin ; 
and after being relied on as the chief protection of the city for 
three hundred years, the ‘‘ Palladium” was yielded to the devo- 
tion of Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve thousand pounds of 
silver, the redemption of two hundred Mussulmans, and a perpe- 
tual truce for the territory of Edessa.§ 


It was in the reign of Heraclius, or about A.D. 637, that the 
Saracens, under the second Khalif Omar, completed the conquest 
of Syria and Mesopotamia, when the walls of Edessa and Amida, 


of Dara and Nisibis, which had resisted the arms and engines of 
Sapor and Nushirivan, were levelled in the dust.|| 


{t again reverted to the Christians, however, some centuries 
afterwards, when Baldwin, one of the celebrated heroes of the first 
Crusade, founded there, in the year 1097, the first principality of 
the Franks, or Latins, which subsisted fifty-four years on the 
western border of Mesopotamia.{ 





+ Gibbon, vol. ix. c. 49. p. 119.—The fallen fragments of another celebrated 
image, the Colossus of Rhodes, were sold to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, 
who is said to have laden nine hundred camels with the weight af the brass.— 
Vol. ix. c. 51, p, 425. 

t Gibbon, vol. viii. c. 47, p. 339. 


§ The prudent Franciscan, Pagi, in his Criticism, refuses to determine, says 
Gibbon, whether the Image of Edessa now reposes at Rome or at Genoa ; but 
its repose is inglorious, and this ancient object of worship is no longer famous 
or fashionable.—Vol. ix. c. 49, p. 122. ; 

In the mutinies under the reign of Maurice, when the camps both of Europe 
and Asia, were agitated with frequent and furious seditions, the enraged sol- 
diers of Edessa pursued with reproaches, with threats, with wounds, their 
trembling generals ; they overturned the statues of the emperor, cast stones 
against this miraculous image of Christ, and either rejected the yoke of all 
civil and military laws, or substituted a dangerous model of voluntary subor- 
dination.—Vol. viii. c. 46, p. 205.4 

|| Ibid, vol. ix. c. 51, p. 424. t Vol. xi. ¢. 58, p. 64. 


{| It was during the existence of this principality, that the Counts of Edessa, 
from whom the Courtenay family of France, and now of England, are de- 
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It was then subjected to its present possessors, the arms of 
Zenghi, the son oF dating: valiant Turk, Ped had been so 
avowedly the favourite of his sovereign Malek Shah, as to have 
the sole privilege of standing on the right hand of his throne. 
Zenghi gave the first pledge of his valour against the Franks, in 
the defeat of Antioch. Thirty campaigns, in the service of the 
Khalif and the Sultan, established his military fame; and he was 
invested with the command of Mousul, as the only champion that 
could avenge the cause of the Prophet. The public hope was not 
disappointed ; after a siege of twenty-five days, he stormed the 
city of Edessa, and recovered from the Franks their conquests 
beyond the Euphrates,* 


This event is variously fixed in the years 1142—1144; and 
thirty years afterwards, Salah-el-din, who had first come out from 
Armenia, and to whom Nour-ed-din, the Sultan of Syria, had 
confided the government of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, ren- 
dered himself master of Edessa. + 

The early travels of the Jewish Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, 
which were commenced m the year 1173, mention Edessa under 
the name of Dakia, which would seem to be a Syriac corruption 
of Antiochia, a name it is said .once to have borne. The whole 
of Mesopotamia is called by this traveller the Land of Sennaar, as 
if intended for the Shinar of the Scriptures.; Dakia, the ancient 
Chalné, is spoken of by him as the commencement of this land, 





scended, first arose ; although a French knight of some opulence first founded 
the Castle of Courtenay, about fifty-six miles to the south of Paris. From the 
reign of Robert, the son of Hugh Capet, the Barons of Courtenay are con- 
spicuous among the immediate vassals of the crown ; and Joscelin, the grand- 
son of Atho, and a noble dame, is enrolled among the heroes of the first Cru- 
sade. He became attached to the standard of his cousin, Baldwin of Bruges, 
who was the second Count of Edessa; and after the departure of his cousin, 
Joscelin himself was invested with the coanty of Edessa, on both sides of the 
Euphrates. After a holy warfare of thirty years, in which he was alternately a 
conqueror and a captive, he died like a soldier, in a horse-litter, at the head 
of his troops ; beholding, with his last glance, the a of his Turkish in- 
vaders. Hisgon and successor, of the same name, while enjoying the peaceful 
luxury of Turbessel, in Syria, neglected the defence of the Christian frontier 
beyond the Euphrates ; and it was in his absence from it, that Zenghi, the first 
of the Attabegs, besieged and stormed his capital, Edessa, and drove Courtenay 
himself to end his days in the prison of Aleppo. The Countess Dowager of 
Edessa retired to Jerusalem, with her two children: the daughter, Agnes, be- 
came the mother of a king ; the son, Joscelin the Third, accepted the office of 
Seneschal, the first of the kingdom, and held his new estates in Palestine by 
the service of fifty knights. His name appears with honour in all the transac- 
tions of peace and war, but he finally vanishes in the fall of Jerusalem; and 
the name of Courtenay, in this branc of Edessa, was lost by the marriage of 
his two daughters with a French and a German baron.— Gibbon, vol. ix. ¢. 61. 


* Ibid. vol. xi. c. 59, p. 122. 

+ D’Anville sur I’ Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 14, 4to. Paris, 1779. 

¢ This land, however; was south of Nineveh, and not far from Babylon, as 
may be seen in Genesis, ¢. X- ¥- 10—11. ; 
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where it had lain in oblivion for five hundred years, this image was 
released by a bishop, and presented to the devotion of the people. 
Its first exploit was the deliverance of the city from the arms of 
the Persian Chosroes Nushirivan; and it was soon revered, as a 
ledge of the Divine promise, that Edessa never should be taken 
by a foreign enemy. It had been exposed on the ramparts during 
the battle; and the final delivery of the city from its enemies was 
attributed to its influence ; after which, the image itself was not 
only preserved with respect and gratitude, but hymns were even 
addressed to it in the full choir of the church.+ 


Toward the close of the fifth century, the heresy of the Nesto- 
rians was received in the church of Edessa, after it had been 
driven from Ephesus and Chalcedon. 


Although Edessa had for a considerable period resisted the 
Persian force, it at length became involved in the common ruin ; 
and after being relied on as the chief protection of the city for 
three hundred years, the ‘‘ Palladium” was yielded to the devo- 
tion of Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve thousand pounds of 
silver, the redemption of two hundred Mussulmans, and a perpe- 
tual truce for the territory of Edessa.§ 


It was in the reign of Heraclius, or about A.D. 637, that the 


Saracens, under the second Khalif Omar, completed the conquest 
of Syria and Mesopotamia, when the walls of Edessa and Amida, 


of Dara and Nisibis, which had resisted the arms and engines of 
Sapor and Nushirivan, were levelled in the dust.|j 


It again reverted to the Christians, however, some centuries 
afterwards, when Baldwin, one of the celebrated heroes of the first 
Crusade, founded there, in the year 1097, the first principality of 
the Franks, or Latins, which subsisted fifty-four years on the 
western border of Mesopotamia. 





+ Gibbon, vol. ix. c, 49. p. 119.—The fallen fragments of another celebrated 
image, the Colossus of Rhodes, were sold to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, 
who is said to have laden nine hundred camels with the weight of the brass.— 
Vol. ix. c. 51, p, 425. 

+ Gibbon, vol. viii. c. 47, p. 339, 


§ The prudent Franciscan, Pagi, in his Criticism, refuses to determine, says 
Gibbon, whether the Image of Edessa now reposes at Rome or at Genoa ; but 
its repose is inglorious, and this ancient object of worship is no longer famous 
or fashionable.—Vol. ix. c. 49, p. 122. 

In the mutinies under the reign of Maurice, when the camps both of Europe 
and Asia, were agitated with frequent and furious seditions, the enraged sol- 
diers of Edessa pursued with reproaches, with threats, with wounds, their 
trembling generals ; they overturned the statues of the emperor, cast stones 
against this miraculous image of Christ, and either rejected the yoke of all 
civil and military laws, or substituted a dangerous model of voluntary subor- 
dination.—Vol. viii. c. 46, p. 205.4 

| Ibid, vol. ix. c. 51, p. 424. + Vol. xi. ¢. 58, p. 64. 


{ It was during the existence of this principality, that the Counts of Edessa, 
from whom the Courtenay family of France, and now of England, are de- 
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It was then subjected to its present possessors, by the arms of 
Zenghi, the son of Ascansar, a valiant Turk, who had been so 
avowedly the favourite of his sovereign Malek Shah, as to have 
the sole privilege of standing on the right hand of his throne. 
Zenghi gave the first pledge of his valour against the Franks, in 
the defeat of Antioch. Thirty campaigns, in the service of the 
Khalif and the Sultan, established his military fame ; and he was 
invested with the command of Mousul, as the only champion that 
could avenge the cause of the Prophet. The public hope was not 
disappointed ; after a siege of twenty-five days, he stormed the 
city of Edessa, and recovered from the Franks their conquests 
beyond the Euphrates,* 

This event is variously fixed in the years 1142—1144; and 
thirty years afterwards, Salah-el-din, who had first come out from 
Armenia, and to whom Nour-ed-din, the Sultan of Syria, had 
confided the government of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, ren- 
dered himselr master of Edessa. + 


The early travels of the Jewish Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, 
which were commenced in the year 1173, mention Edessa under 
the name of Dakia, which would seem to be a Syriac corruption 
of Antiochia, a name it is said.once to have borne. The whole 
of Mesopotamia is called by this traveller the Land of Sennaar, as 
if intended for the Shinar of the Scriptures.t Dakia, the ancient 
Chalné, is spoken of by him as the commencement of this land, 





scended, first arose ; although a French knight of some opulence first founded 
the Castle of Courtenay, about fifty-six miles to the south of Paris. From the 
reign of Robert, the son of Hugh Capet, the Barons of Courtenay are con- 
spicuous among the immediate vassals of the crown ; and Joscelin, the grand- 
son of Atho, and a noble dame, is enrolled among the heroes of the first Cru- 
sade. He became attached to the standard of his cousin, Baldwin of Bruges, 
who was the second Count of Edessa; and after the departure of his cousin, 
Joscelin himself was invested with the county of Edessa, on both sides of the 
Euphrates. After a holy warfare of thirty years, in which he was alternately a 
conqueror and a captive, he died like a soldier, in a horse-litter, at the head 
of his troops ; beholding, with his last glance, the flight of his Turkish in- 
vaders. Hisgon and successor, of the same name, while a the peaceful 
luxury of Turbessel, in Syria, neglected the defence of the Christian frontier 
beyond the Euphrates ; and it was in his absence from it, that Zenghi, the first 
of the Attabegs, besieged and stormed his capital, Edessa, and drove Courtenay 
himself to end his days in the prison of ere. The Countess Dowager of 
Edessa retired to Jerusalem, with her two children: the daughter, Agnes, be- 
came the mother of a king ; the son, Joscelin the Third, accepted the office of 
Seneschal, the first of the kingdom, and held his new estates in Palestine by 
the service of fifty knights. His name appears with honour in all the transac- 
tions of peace and war, but he finally vanishes in the fall of Jerusalem; and 
the name of Courtenay, in this branch of Edessa, was lost by the marriage of 
his two daughters with a French and a German baron.— Gibbon, vol. ix. c. 61, 


* Ibid. vol. xi. c. 59, p. 122. 

+ D’Anville sur 1’ Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 14, 4to. Paris, 1779. 

¢ This land, however; was south of Nineveh, and not far from Babylon, as 
may be seen in Genesis, ¢- x- ¥. 1011. , 
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and is said, in his day, to have had many Jews there, with a syna- 

e, built by Esdras the scribe, on his return from Babylon. 
This is unquestionably the Orfah or Rahhah of the = day; 
and if any doubt remained on the it would be set at rest 
by the fact of Benjamin's describing Hharran, the ancient resi- 
dence of the Patriarch Abraham, as only two days’ journey from 
thence.* 


In the thirteenth century, during the invasion of western Asia 
by the Moguls or Tartars, from whom the Tarks of Constantinople 
are descended, Edessa was sacked by them during three whole 
days; and two centuries afterwards, suffered equally from the 
armies of Timur Beg, or Tamerlane.+ 


The changes which it has undergone since that period are not 
easily to be traced. The earliest notice that I have met with of 
Edessa, in comparatively modern works, is that contained in the 
Travels of De Haitou. It is there called Rohais, and is said to 
be a city of the kingdom of Abgar, to whom was sent the image of’ 
Veronica, then at Rome.{ This city is named, with the Euphrates 
as the most western boundary of Mesopotamia, and close to’ 
Harran, the country from whence Abraham was called. It is, 
therefore, undoubtedly the Rahhah.of the Arabs, and the Orfah of 
its present governors, the Turks. 


In the year 1644, it was passed through by Tavernier, on his 
way from Aleppo to Ispahan. He says of it, “‘ Orfah is the capital 
city of Mesopotamia, built, as they say, in the place where Abra- 
ham lived, and where stood the ancient Edessa, where the people 
of the country report that King Abgarus held his court. There 
are still to be seen the ruins of a castle, from whence, they add, 
that the same king sent to Christ for his picture.”§ 


In the summer of 1738, our own celebrated traveller, Pococke, 
visited it; and, at that period, it seems to have arisen from a 
ruined state to one of opulence-—if the difference be not rather in 
the details of the narrators than in the state of the place itself. 
Tavernier had said, “‘ The walls of the city are of freestone, with 
battlements and towers, but within, the houses are small, ill-built, 
and ruinous ; and there are several void spaces in the city, which 
makes Orfah to look rather like a desert than a metropolis.” 
Pococke, however, describes it as having a great trade in his time, 
and being very flourishing ; and, on his visit to the castle, he says, 





* Benjamin de Tudele, in Bergeron’s Collection. 

t D’Anville sur l’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 14. 

t Of the pictures chiefly venerated by the early Christians, the most ame 
bitious aspired to a fraternal relation with the Image of ; and such is 
the Veronica of Spain, or Rome, or Jerusalem.—Gi vol, ix. c. 49, p, 120, 

§ Travels of Tavernier. London, 1678, folio, p. 68. 

| ‘Tavernier, p. 68. 
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“From hence, there is a very delightful prospect of the city, the 
water, the gardens, and the plain to the north, which mer tor 
every respect, a very charming place.”* 

In the spring of 1766, the Danish traveller, Niebuhr, passed 
through this town, on his way from Bagdad to Aleppo, and it was 
then in an equally flourishing state, though his stay there was too 
short to admit of his giving any minute details of its condition.+ 

Orfah is seated on the eastern side of a hill, at the commence- 
ment of a plain; so that while its western extremity stands on ele~ 
vated ground, its eastern is on a lower level; and, with v 
trifling variations, the whole of the town may be said to be nearly 
flat. The wall by which it is surrounded encloses a circuit of 
from three to four miles, and rs to trace out, in its course, 
an irregular triangle ; the west side of which runs nearly north and 
south; the southern side, east-south-east and west-north-west; 
and the third, or longest side, on the north-east, connecting the 
two others by a line of north-west and south-east. The length of 
the shortest of these sides is a mile, and the space within is well 
filled; there being few open places in the town, and where trees 
are seen, they are generally in streets or courts, or before coffee- 
houses or places of public resort., 

The town is bounded on the west, by modern burying-grounds, 
gardens, hills, and vales; on the north, by rising beam on the east, 


by a fertile plain, terminating at the foot of a bare ridge of hills; 


on the north-east, by this same plain, extending to an horizon like 
the sea, where it runs into the sandy desert ; and on the south-west, 
by a m hill, nearly overlooking the town, and crowned with the 
walls of a ruined castle. 

The castle is seated on the summit of a long narrow hill of 
rock, on the south-west of the town, near the Birket Ibrahim el 
Khaleel, and the Ain el Zilkah.} The ascent to it, on the north- 
east, is by a very steep and winding path, scarped in some places 
into steps, in the side of the rock. The entrance is by an arched 
gateway, and a paved passage; but the whole of the interior pre- 
sents only a scene of confused ruins. 

The enclosed part of this hill is nearly a quarter of a mile long, 
though not more than one hundred yards broad. It is defended 





* Pococke, vol. ii. part 1, c. 17, p. 160. 

+ The outline ground-plan which he has given of the city seems to be 
tolerably accurate.—Vol. ii. p. 330. oem sis: dliadiiih vse 

This is most probabl the Scirtos anc) . it ly cor- 

asa we the ancien of this stream, by D’Anville. In speaking of the 
sieges which Edessa had sustained, he says, “* Elle est exposée a un autre fieau 
que ceux de fer et de feu, qui est a’etre submergée par un petit fleuve, qui, ayant 
recu.des écoulemens de vingt-cing torrens, comme le M. Assemani, 
se répand dans cette ville. Il est appellé Daisin, en usant d'une terme de la 
langue Syriaque, qui répond au terme Grec, Skirtos ; en Latin, Saltator, ou 
Sauteur. nD Anville sur ( Euph. et le Tigre, p. 11. 
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on the south and west by a ditch, in many parts full fifty feet deep, 
and about twenty wide, hewn down out of the solid rock, and pre- 
senting a work of great labour. On the other quarters, it is secure 
by the steepness of its ascent. The wall, which rises in some 

laces from the side of the rock below, so as to form a casing to it,’ 
os every appearance of being Saracenic, from the style of its 
masonry and square towers. The rustic work is s¢en in some 
parts of it, but of that inferior kind which might have been exe- 
cuted in any age, except the present very degenerate one as to 
architecture, among the Turks. 


The interior, which is now occupied by a few poor families only, ° 
presents a scene of the most complete desolation. There are two 
fine Corinthian colamns with their capitals still erect, and these 
are seen at a great distance from every point of view. The people 
here called them the pillars of the gate of Nimrod’s Palace, for 
which one may easily forgive them.* They are evidently, however, 
the portion of some considerable Roman edifice, but whether of a 
temple, or of some other building, there are not now sufficient 
remains left to decide. These columns are without pedestals, are 
executed in good taste, and of a proportion in height that pleases 
the eye, though they are upwards of six feet in diameter. A 
defect in their construction is, that their shafts are composed of 
many pieces, each perhaps thirty in number, like so many mill- 
stones heaped one on another; and from each of these, are left 
little projecting knobs of the stone, as in the Ionic circus and the 
Corinthian colonnade at Jerash. The proportions, however, being. 
chaste, the size large, the shafts standing without pedestals, and the 
capitals of good workmanship, there are, upon the whole, stronger 
marks of pure taste than there are peculiarities of a defective nature - 
to be seen in them. They stand from twenty to thirty feet distant 
from each other, and had probably a co!umn or columns between 
them, belonging to a portico of which they formed a part. Be- 
hind them, some ofthe masonry of the lower part of the edifice to 
which they belonged is seen; this is smooth and good, and is of 
the kind generally used in temples, rather than that found in 
buildings of state or palaces. 


Not far from this 1 noticed a portion of a ruined building, with 
many small square and large circular windows in its walls, which, 
in the general style of its construction, resembled many of the 
ruined Christian churches in the Hauran, and was very probably 
itself an edifice of that kind, but of a still later age. 


All the rest of the ruins are Mohammedan, the most perfect 
among them being a mosque, with its oratory, and niche of prayer 
in the southern wall, and its windows looking out on the deep ex- 
cavated ditch which surrounds the castle. 





ate 


* Pococke says, there is a tradition, that the throne of Nimrod stood on 
these pillars. It is certain, however, that Tamerlane erected some trophies on 
them,—Deser, of the East, vol. iis part 2, p. 160, folio. 
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On the north-east, this fortress completely commanded the 
town, and before the use of artillery was known might be con- 
sidered to be impregnable. At present, however, even if in its 
original state of repair, it would be of no defensive strength, as it 
is itself commanded by a higher hill on the south and south-west. 


In the cliffs and sloping sides of this hill are either the ancient 
burying-places of the people of “« Ur of the Chaldees,” from among 
whom Abraham was called, or the Necropolis of the Romans 
when this was one of the settlements of their widely extended 
empire. Those having their fronts in the perpendicular cliff are 
mostly entered by oblong square doorways, as the sepulchres of 
Thebes, at Gournou on the Nile; but some few of them are 
arched, and one particularly has a large central arch, with two 
smaller side ones, like the usual form of Roman gateways. Those 
in the side of the hill below are descended to by sloping passages, 
like the tombs at Oom Kais or Gamala, in the Decapolis; and 
others at Tartoose and Latikeea, on the Syrian coast. The whole 
of these grottoes may amount to two hundred in number, besides 
those noted to the west of the town, on the morning of our enter- 
ing it. 

The existence of the Roman ruins within, and of the tombs 
without, furnish great reasons to believe that the site of the castle 
itself was of Roman choice, unless it be carried back to the Chal- 
dean age. The ditch, to the south of it, hollowed down to the 
depth of fifty feet out of the solid rock, is a work worthy of either, 
and one which, however ancient, would be likely to undergo ve 
little alteration on a change of masters. With the castle itself it 
would not be so. The original rock on which it was first founded 
still remains; but, except the columns and masonry within its 
enclosure, as already described—and, perhaps, some few frag- 
ments of work near the bottom of the wall, which may be Roman— 
the whole of the present structure is decidedly Mohammedan. 
Here, as in many other instances, the original work seems to have 
been almost entirely destroyed before the place was completely 
conquered ; but the same advantageous site was again built on, 
to secure the position thus gained. 

The view of the city from the walls of the castle, spread out, as 
it were, at the observer's feet, is extensively commanding, and 
exceedingly beautiful. The minarets of the mosques, the tall 
cypresses, the domes, the courts of the khans, all have an air of 
grandeur from hence, which they do not possess on a nearer view ; 
while the lake of Ain el Zilkah, the fountain of Callirrhoe, and the 
‘canal of Abraham, seen amid the bowers that surround them, close 
to the foot of the rock, with the Corinthian columns and ruined 
walls and arches above, add to the general beauty of the scene, a 
number of objects, all equally classic and picturesque. The town 
looks, from hence, to be larger than — can be made to appear 
from any one point of view; and is, 1 should conceive, in truth, 
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nearly two-thirds of its size. In general character, it bears a 
nearer resemblance to Damascus, as seen from the heights of 
Salheah, than to any other eastern town that I remember: like it, 
the site appears from hence to be nearly a level plain, with slight 
elevations and depressions, and, on the south-east, it has a long 
range of trees and gardens, extending for nearly two miles in 
length, with but little wood in any other direction. 

To the south-south-east from the castle, is a road leading across 
a plain, uninterrupted but by a few mounds of earth, until it ter- 
minates in the barren desert, where the horizon is as level as that 
of the open sea. It is in this direction that Haran, the ancient 
residence of Abraham and Laban with their families, is pointed 
out, at a distance of only eight hours from this place, the Ur of 
the Chaldees, from whence the Patriarch is represented to have 
journeyed thither.* The site is still preserved by a town of the 
same name ; but, from its being in the possession of Arabs, similar 
to those of Palmyra, it is difficult to visit it except in the company 
of some people of the place. A ruined town and wall are spoken 
of, with the remains of an old castle ; but these are said to be 
much smaller than those at Orfah, by those who have been there, 
nor are there columns or arches of any kind, according to the same 
report. 

This Haran of the earlier Scripturest+ is called Charran in the 
later ones,{ and, afterwards, Charree, Carree, and Carras, by the 
Romans.§ In the first, it is celebrated as the scene of interesting 
histories of Isaac and Rebekah’s interview at the well, and of 
Jacob serving for Leah and Rachel; events, which are as cha- 
racteristic of the manners of the Bedouin Arabs of the present 
day, as they were of the people of that early age. Among the 
last, it is chiefly celebrated as the scene of the defeat and death of 
Marcus Licinius Crassus, who formed the first triumvirate with 
Pompey and Ceesar. After crossing the Euphrates in his march 
against the Parthians, he was met in the plain of Carre by the 
Parthian general Surena, by whom the Roman army was defeated, 
with the loss of twenty thousand killed, ten thousand taken pri- 
soners, and the death of Crassus, their leader.|| 


This city must have been in a state of ruin at a very early period ; 
for, when the Rabbi Benjamin travelled through Mesopotamia, it 





* The Theodosian Tables place Charre at a distance of twenty-six ‘miles 
from Edessa, which is just eight hours’ journey on foot. 

t “And they went forth from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the land of 
Canaan, and they came unto Haran, and dwelt there.” Genesis, xi. 31. 


t “ The God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham, when he was in Me- 
sopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran.” Acts vii. 2, 


§ Cellarius Geog, Antiq. lib. iii, c. 14. Mesopotamia. Genesis, xxiv. and 
xxix. and Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. ic. 16—19, 


{| Plutarch’s Lives, 1. iii.c.11, Lucan, l.i.v.105, Pliny, 1. v. ¢. 14, 
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seemed to be quite desolate.* There did not then remain a single 

edifice standing in the place where Abraham, our father (says the 

pious Jew) had his dwelling. The Ismaclites, or Bedouins, how- 

oa came there often to pray, as they do now to shelter their 
ocks.+ 








DESCRIPTION OF THE RUINS OF PETRA, A ROMAN CITY IN ARABIA PETREA. 


. Tur entrance to the celebrated metropolis of Petra is from the east, 
through a deep ravine called El Syk; and it is not easy to conceive any 
thing more awful or sublime than such an approach, The width in general 
is not more than sufficient for the passage of two horsemen abreast ; through 
the bottom winds the stream that watered the city. As this rivulet must 
eae of great roe to the inhabitants, they —_ to have bestowed 
much pains in protecting and regulating its course. The channel appears 
to have been covered by a stone seuienhs vestiges of which yet remain; 
and, in several places, walls were constructed to give the current a proper 
direction, and prevent it from running to waste. Several groves or beds 
branched off as the river descended, in order to convey a supply to the 
gardens and higher parts of the city. On either hand of the ravine rises a 
wall of perpendicular rocks, varying from 400 to 700 feet in height, which 
often overhang to such a degree that, without their absolutely meeting, the 
sky is intercepted ; scarcely leaving more light than in a cavern for a hun- 
dred yards together. The sides of this romantic chasm, from which several 
small streamlcts issue, are clothed with the tamarisk, the wild-fig, the ole- 
ander, and the caper-plant, which sometimes hang down from the cliffs and 
crevices in beautiful festoons, or grow about the path with a luxuriance that 
almost obstructs the passage. Near the entrance of ge ag ee 
thrown. across it -at a great height. Whether this was fragment of an 
aqueduct, or part of a read formerly connecting the opposite clifls, the tra- 
vellers had no opportuuity of examining ; but its appearance, as they passed 
under it, was terrific ; hanging over their heads betwixt two rugged masses, 
apparently inaccessible. Without changing much its general direction, this 
natural defile presents so many windings in its course, that the eye sometimes 
cannot penetrate beyond a few paces forward, and is often puzzled to dis- 
tinguish in what direction the passage will open. For nearly two miles its 
sides continue to increase in height as the path descends. The solitude is 
disturbed by the incessant screaming of eagles, hawks, owls, and ravens, 
soaring above in considerable numbers, apparently amazed at strangers in- 
vading their lonely habitation. At every step the scenery discovers new and 
more remarkable features; a stron ight begins to break through the 
sombre perspective ; until at length the ruins of the city burst-on the view 
‘of the astonished traveller in their full grandeur ; Shut in on every side by 
barren craggy precipices, from which numerous recesses and narrow valleys 





*. The following is a singular account given of the sort of masonry observed 
én constructing the buildings of Carre, or Haran, which, if correct, might ac- 
count for their early and total decay :—“ At Carrhe, a-city of Arabia, all the 
walls thereof, as alse the houses of the inhabitants, are reared and built of salt 
stones, and the same are .aid of mason’s work, and the joints closed and sol- 
dered by no other mortar than plain water.""— Pliny Nat. Hist. b. xxxi. ¢, T° 


t Voyage de Benjamin de Tudele—Bergeron’s Collection. : 
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nearly two-thirds of its size. In general character, it bears a 
nearer resemblance to Damascus, as seen from the heights of 
Salheah, than to any other eastern town that I remember: like it, 
the site appears from hence to be nearly a level plain, with slight 
elevations and depressions, and, on the south-east, it has a long 
range of trees and gardens, extending for nearly two miles in 
length, with but little wood in any other direction, 


To the south-south-east from the castle, isa road leading across 
a plain, uninterrupted but by a few mounds of earth, until it ter- 
minates in the barren desert, where the horizon is as level as that 
of the open sea. It is in this direction that Haran, the ancient 
residence of Abraham and Laban with their families, is pointed 
out, at a distance of only eight hours from this place, the Ur of 
the Chaldees, from whence the Patriarch is represented to have 
journeyed thither.* The site is still preserved by a town of the 
same name ; but, from its being in the possession of Arabs, similar 
to those of Palmyra, it is difficult to visit it except in the company 
of some people of the place. A ruined town and wall are spoken 
of, with the remains of an old castle; but these are said to be 
much smaller than those at Orfah, by those who have been there, 
nor are there columns or arches of any kind, according to the same 
report. 

This Haran of the earlier Scriptures+ is called Charran in the 
later ones,t and, afterwards, Charree, Carre, and Carras, by the 
Romans.§ In the first, it is celebrated as the scene of interesting 
histories of Isaac and Rebekah’s interview at the well, and of 
Jacob serving for Leah and Rachel; events, which are as cha- 
racteristic of the manners of the Bedouin Arabs of the present 
day, as they were of the people of that early age. Among the 
last, it is chiefly celebrated as the scene of the defeat and death of 
Marcus Licinius Crassus, who formed the first triumvirate with 
Pompey and Cesar. After crossing the Euphrates in his march 
against the Parthians, he was met in the plain of Carre by the 
Parthian general Surena, by whom the Roman army was defeated, 
with the loss of twenty thousand killed, ten thousand taken pri- 
soners, and the death of Crassus, their leader.|| 


This city must have been in a state of ruin at a very early period ; 
for, when the Rabbi Denjamin travelled through Mesopotamia, it 





* The Theodosian Tables place Charre at a distance of twenty-six ‘miles 
from Edessa, which is just eight hours’ journey on foot. 


t “And they went forth from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the land of 
Canaan, and they came unto Haran, and dwelt there.” Genesis, xi. 31. 


t “ The God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham, when he was in Me- 
sopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran.” Acts vii. 2, 


§ Cellarius Geog. Antiq. lib. iii, c. 14. Mesopotamia, Genesis, xxiv. and 
xxix. and Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. i. c. 16—19, 


| Plutarch’s Lives, 1. iii,c, 11, Lucan, l,i. v,105, Pliny, 1. v. ¢. 14. 
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seemed to be quite desolate.* There did not then remain a single 

edifice standing in the place where Abraham, our father (says the 

pious Jew) had his dwelling. The Ismaelites, or Bedouins, how- 

2 came there often to pray, as they do now to shelter their 
ocks.+ 








DESCRIPTION OF THE RUINS OF PETRA, A ROMAN CITY IN ARABIA PETREA, 


. Tue entrance to the celebrated metropolis of Petra is from the east, 
through a deep ravine called El Syk; and it is not easy to conceive any 
thing more awful or sublime than such an approach, The width in general 
is not more than sufficient for the passage of two horsemen abreast ; through 
the bottom winds the stream that watered the city. As this rivulet must 
have been of great importance to the inhabitants, they seem to have bestowed 
much pains im protecting and regulating its course. The channel appears 
to have been covered by a stone pavement, vestiges of which yet remain; 
and, in several places, walls were constructed to give the current a proper 
direction, and prevent it from running to waste. Several groves or beds 
branched off as the river descended, in order to convey a supply to the 
gardens and higher parts of the city. Qn either hand of the ravine rises a 
wall of perpendicular rocks, varying from 400 to 700 feet in height, which 
often overhang to such a degree that, without their absolutely meeting, the 
sky is intercepted ; scarcely leaving more light than in a cavern for a hun- 
dred yards together. The sides of this romantic chasm, from which several 
small streamicts issue, are clothed with the tamarisk, the wild-fig, the ole- 
ander, and the caper-plant, which sometimes hang down from the cliffs and 
crevices in beautiful onlin or grow about the path with a luxuriance that 
almost obstructs the passage. Near the entrance of gp gy gp 
thrown across it at a great height. Whether this was fragment of aa 
aqueduct, or part of a road formerly connecting the opposite clifls, the tra- 
vellers had no opportunity of examining ; but its appearance, as they passed 
under it, was.terrific ; hanging over their heads betwixt two rugged masses, 
apparently inaccessible. Without changing much its general direction, this 
natural defile presents so many windings in its course, that the eye sometimes 
cannot penetrate beyond a few paces forward, and is often puzzled to dis- 
tinguish in what direction the passage will open. For nearly two miles its 
sides continue to increase in height as the path descends. e solitude is 
disturbed by the incessant screaming of eagles, hawks, owls, and ravens, 
soaring above in considerable numbers, apparently amazed at strangers in- 
vading their lonely habitation. At every step the scenery discovers new and 
more remarkable features; a stronger light begins to break through the 
sombre perspective ; until at length the ruins of the city burst-on the view 
of the astonished traveller in their full grandeur ; Shut im on every side by 
barren craggy precipices, from which numerous recesses and narrow valleys 





*. The following is a singular account given of the sort of masonry observed 


{n constructing the buildings of Carri, er Haran, which, if correct, might ac- 
count for their early and total decay :—“ At Carrhw, a-city of Arabia, all the 
walls thereof, as alse the houses of the inhabitants, are reared and built of salt 
stones, and the same are jaid of mason’s work, and the joints closed and sol- 
dered by no other mortar than plain water.”"— Pliny Nat. Hist. b. xxxi. ¢, 7. 
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branch out in all directions, ending in a sort of cul de sac, without any 
outlet. 


About half way through there is a single spot, abrupt and precipitous, 
where the area of this natural chasm spreads a little, and sweeps into an 
irregular circle. This had been chosen for the site of the most elaborate, if 
not the most extensive, of all the architectural monuments. The natives 
gave it the name of Kazr Faraoun, the castle or palace of Pharaoh, though it 
resembled more the sepulchre than the residence of a prince. On its sum- 
mit was Lym a large vase, only furnished ey, with handles of 
metal, and supposed by the Arabs to be filled with coins ; hence they deno- 
minated this mysterions urn the Treasury of Pharaoh. Its height and posi- 
tion have most probably baffled every approach of avarice or curiosity: from 
above it is rendered as inaccessible by the bold projection of the rough 
rocks, as it is from below by the smoothness of the polished surface, The 
front of the mausoleum itself rises, in several stories, to the height of sixt 
or seventy feet; ornamented with columns, rich friezes, pediments, an 
large figures of horses and men. The interior consists of a chamber sixteen 
paces square, and about twenty-five feet high ; the walls and roof are quite 
smooth, and without the smallest decoration. The surprising effect of the 
whole is heightened by the situation, and the strangeness of the approach. 
Half seen at first through the dim and narrow opening, columns, statues, 
and cornices, gradually appear as if fresh from the chisel, without the tints 
or weatherstains of age, and executed in stone of a pale rose-colour. This 
splendid architectural elevation has been so ouivel tena statue, perhaps 
of victory, with expanded wings, just fills the centre of the aperture in front, 
which, being closed below by the ledges of the rocks folding over each 
other, gives to the figure the appearance of being suspended in the air at 
a considerable height; the ruggedness of the cliffs beneath setting off the 
sculpture to the greatest advantage. No part of this stupendous temple is 
built, the whole being hewn from the solid rock ; and its minutest embellish- 
ments, wherever the hand of man has not purposely effaced them, are so 
perfect, that it may be doubted whether any work of the ancients, except 
perhaps some on the banks of the Nile, has survived with so little injury 
from the — of time. There is scarcely a building in England of forty 
years’ standing so fresh and well preserved in its architectural decorations 
as the Kazr aroun, which Burckhardt represents as one of the most elegant 
remains of antiquity he had found in Syria.—Crichion’s Aralia. | 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES IN THE ARMY. 


Tue Duke of Wellington has given his sanction to the introduction of 
Temperance Societies into the army. In a regimental order of the grenadier 
s, it is stated that his grace has inquired whether any Temperance 
Societies exist among them; and expresses his opinion of the great ad- 
vantages which might result from the adoption of systematic measures to 
repress habits of intemperance, and to encourage sobriety ; adding, that 
nothing would be wanting in the character of the English soldier, if the 
prevalent vice of drinking to excess could be eradicated. The order then 
urges the benefit of temperance, and states that those who become unfit for 
the service will receive little or no pension at examination at Chelsea, if 
their disability shall be traced to habits of excessive drinking. 














CONTINUED SYMPATHY OF ENGLISH HEARTS 
IN THE CAUSE OF THE UNHAPPY POLES. 





Tae length at which we have exposed the atrocities of the Rus- 
sian government in our first article, will compel us to be very brief 
in the present; but we could not pass the subject by without ad- 
verting to the fact of a revival of the efforts of the Polish Societ 
of Hull, in the publication of a New Series of their valuable a 
interesting work, The Polish Record, a copy of which we should 
like to see laid on the breakfast table of the Emperor Nicholas 
every Sabbath morning ; or still better, the contents of which we 
Should like to have read to him every day before prayers. It is 
full of heart-stirring and soul-subduing facts, as well as high- 
minded and generous appeals to the best feelings of Englishmen 
on behalf of the Poles—whose cause is the cause of England, and 
of the whole civilized world. We: recommend, therefore, The 
Polish Record to the patronage of all English readers, who, by its 
extensive circulation, may assist to keep alive the flame of indig- 
nation against Russian perfidy and Russian cruelty, which no 
time should be allowed to extinguish; and with a view to show 
them the general nature of its contents, we lay before them such 
portions of the First Number, as we should like to see repeated in 
every journal of the kingdom. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PROTEST OF THE CROWN OF POLAND, AGAINST THE 
FIRST PARTITION OF THE COUNTRY, 


But the present proceedings of the three Courts, giving the most serious 
subject of complaint to the King, (Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski,) and 
the duties of his crown not permitting him to be silent on this occasion, he 
declares in the most solemn manner, that he looks upon the actual seizure of 
the provinces of Poland by the Courts of Vienna, Petersburg, and Berlin, as 
unjust, violent, and contrary to his lawful rights; he appeals to the treaties, 
and powers guarantees of his kingdom and its appurtenances. And, lastly, 
full of confidence in the justice of the Almighty, he lays his rights at the feet 
of the eternal throne; and puts his cause into the hands of the King of 
Kings, the supreme Judge of nations; and in the full assurance of his ‘suc- 
Cess, HE PROTESTS SOLEMNLY, AND BEFORE THE WHOLE UNIVERSE, against 
every step taken, or to be taken, towards the dismembering of Poland, 
Given at Witsaw, October 17th, 1772.— Signed by the High Chancellor of 
Poland and Lithuania. Pike 


» 





” OATH SWORN, ON THE SACRED GOSPELS, BY NICHOLAS, EMPEROR OF 
ea RUSSIA, 26TH DAY OF May, 1829. 

- Pores! We have already declared that our unchangeable desire is that our 
government should be but the continuation of that cf the Empero Alexander, 
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of glorious memory ; and we consequently declare to you, that the institu- 
tions which he gave to you shall remain unaltered : I, therefore, promise and 
swear BeForE Gop that I will observe the Constitution, and that I will use 
all my efforts to maintain the due observance of it. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A RESIDENT IN WARSAW. 


Even now, at this distance of time, I can well remember every feeling 
with which I regarded the exciting scenes around me. I beheld an injured 
and a persecuted, as well as an intelligent and a brave people, basking im the 
sunshine of their regained freedom, unconscious or careless of the near ap- 
proach of that ominous cloud which was destined so soon to chase away the 
smile of joy,—to damp that proud feeling of independence which buoyed up 
every heart, and to involve a whole nation in the darkness of despair! But, 
alas! with what feclings of pain and of sorrow is my retrospective glance of 
those halcyon days chequered! Where now is the gallant officer, the 
youthful patriot, or the veteran warrior? Where is that happy throng upon 
which I looked with feelings of the purest: pleasure? Where is the 
affectionate and anxious wife, or the doting and devoted mother? Answer! 
Proud and merciless Autocrat of the North! You who have made yourself 
answerable to your God for the happiness of millions of your fellow crea- 
tures? Answer! Cannot the mines of Kamtschatka and Tobolsk, the 
cold and om wastes of Siberia, or the deserts of the Caucasus, tell a tale 
more “horrible than death?” Cannot they bring forth “ proof strong as 
holy writ” of crimes which will render thy name abborred wherever civiliza- 
tion is known? Cannot they speak of the broken heart /—of the tears of 
the childless mother? And for what is all this? Are not the coffers of 
St. Petersburg yet filled to repletion with the gold taken from the patriot 
Poles? Is not the dark and truly symbolical standard of Russia yet suffi- 
ciently drenched with the life-blood of the innocent? Or is the graspin 
and selfish ambition of the despoiler of Poland still wnsated? G 
heavens ! how horrible appears the conduct of that man who, having taken 
the life of half a nation, can yet destroy the remainder by plunging his still 
reeking sword into the bosom of moral feeling and domestic peace! But if 
the heart that is broken, if the spirit that is crushed, but not subdued ; if, in 
fact, Poland, amid the multitudinous miseries she is fated to endure, can te- 
ceive consolation, let her not despair, but remember that He who * tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,” will not suffer oppression to prevail over inno- 
cence, nor the might of the avenger over the weakness of the just. 





PRAYER OF THE POLISH PILGRIM. 


Atuicuty Gop! the children of a warlike nation lift up their hands to 
Thee! their hands disarmed! ‘They call upon Thee from all corners of the 
world—from the dark mines of Siberia—from the snows of Kamezatka— 
from the scorching sands of Algiers—from France—from England! They 
are no more allowed to call upon Thee from their native country. our 
old men, our women, our children, secretly pray to Thee, with their thoughts 
and with their tears. ©, God of the Piast, of the Jagellons, of Sobieski, of 
Kosciuszko! be merciful to our country and to us. Permit us again to pra 
to Thee according to the custom of our forefathers, in the field of battle, ith 
our swords in our hands, before an altar raised on lances and cannons, under 
a canopy dressed with our eagles and our colours. Suffer our families to 
“worship Thee in their churches and their villages,an@ our children to pray on 
our graves. Still, not our will, but Thine be done. Amen—AMickiewicz. 
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RUSSIAN CATECHISM ! 


The following is a literal Translation of the New Catechism, prepared for 
the use of the Schools and Churches in. the Polish Provinces of Russia. > 
was published by ial Order of the Russian Government, and printed at 

Wilna, the Capital of Lithuania, in the year 1832. 


Q. 1,—How is the authority of the Emperor to be considered in reference 
to the spitit of Christianity ? 

A.—As proceeding immediately from God. 

Q. 2—How is this substantiated by the nature of things ? 

A.—It is by the will of God that men live in society: hence the variqus 
relations which constitute society ; which for its more co security is 
divided into parts called nations ; the government of which is entrusted to a 
Prince, king, or emperor; or, in other words, to a supreme ruler: we see, 
then, that as man exists in conformity to the will of Ged, society emanates 
from the same Divine Will, and more especially the supreme power and 
authority of our lord and master the Czar. - 

Q. 3.—What duties does religion teach us, the humble subjects of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, to practise towards-him ? 

A.—Worship, obedieuce, fidelity, the payment of taxes, service, love, and 
prayer, the whole being comprised in the words worship and ree 

Q. 4.—Wherein dbes this worship consist, and how should it be mani- 

A.—By the most unqualified reverence in words, gestures, demeanour, 
thoughts, and actions. 

Q. 5.—What kind of obedience do we owe him ? 

A.—An entire, passive, and unbounded obedience in every point o 
view ? 

Q. 6.—In what consists the fidelity we owe to the Em: Le 

A.—In executing his commands most rigorously, wi examination 
in performing tha dution he requires from us, and in doing every thing wil- 
tingly without murmuring. é ; 

on ae on us to pay taxes to our gracious Sovereign the 
A.—It is‘incumbent on us to every tax in compliance with his 
suiprenis chatinans, both es to the vaivert ad wheh dee. 
Q. 8 —Is the service of his Majesty the Emperor obligatory on us? 
A.—Absolutely so: we should, if required, sacrifice ourselves in com- 
pliance with his will, both in a civil and military capacity, and in whatever 
manner he deems expedient. 
Q. 9.—What benevolent sentiments and love are due to the Emperor? 
he ee er ae eee pepe. c to our 
station, in endeavouring to promote the prosperity of our native land, Russia 
“(not Poland), a well as that of the Emperor our father, and of his august 
amily, = : 
@, fOmeefs it incumbent on us to pray for the Emperor, anid for Russia dur 
country 2. Bad ' 
A.—Both publicly and privately, beseeching the Almighty to grant the 
Enpar eal ny i ; and security. The same is applicable 
te the country, which itutes an indivisible part of the Empire. 

O11 Wher pain elegy) roeorgpech aw tang : 
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Q. 12.—How are irreverence and infidelity to the Emperor to be consi« 
dered in reference to God? 

A.—As the most heinous sin, and the most frightful criminality. 

Q. 13.—Does religion, then, forbid us to rebel and overthrow the govern- 
ment of the Emperor? _ 

A.—We are interdicted from so doing at all times, and under any circum- 
stances. 

Q. 14.—Independently of the worship we owe the Emperor, are we called 
upon to respect the public authorities emanating from him ? 

A.—Yes ; because they emanate from him, represent him, and act as his 
substitutes ; so that the Emperor is everywhere. 

Q. 15.—What motives have we to fulfil the duties'‘above enumerated ? 

A.—The motives are twofold—some natural, others revealed. 

Q. 16.—What are the natural motives ? 

A.—Besides the motives adduced, there are the following :—the Emperor 
being the head of the nation, the father of all his subjects, who constitute one 
and the same country, Russia, is thereby alone —— of reverence, grati- 
tude, and obedience: for both public welfare and individual security 
depend on submissiveness to his commands. 

Q. 17. What are the supernaturally revealed motives for this worship ? 

A.—The supernaturally revealed motives are, that the Emperor is the 
Vicegerent and Minister of God to execute the Divine commands; and, 
consequently, disobedience to the Emperor is identified with disobedience 
to God himself; that God will reward us in the wosld to come for the 
worship and obedience we-render the Emperor, and punish us severely to all 
eternity should we disobey and neglect to worship him. Moreover, God 
commands us to love and obey from the inmost recesses of the heart every 
authority, and particularly the Emperor, not from worldly consideration, but 
from apprehension of the final judgment. 

Q. 18.—What books prescribe these duties? 

A.—The New and Old Testaments, and particularly the Psalms, Gospels, 
and Apostolic Epistles. 

Q. 19.—What examples confirm this doctrine ? 

A.—The example of Jesus Christ himself, who lived and died in allegi- 
ance to the Emperor of Rome, and respectfully submitted to the judgment 
which condemned him to death. We have, moreover, the example of the 
Apostles, who both loved and respected them; they suffered meekly in 
dungeons conformably to the will of the Emperors, and did not revolt like 
malefactors and traitors. We must, therefore, in imitation of these examples, 
suffer and be silent. 

). 20.—At what period did the custom originate of praying to the Al- 
miglity for the prosperity of the Sovereign ? 

A.—The custom of publicly praying for the Emperors is coeval with the 
introduction of Christianity ; which custom is to us the most valuable legacy 

and splendid gift we have received from past ages. 
Such is the doctrine of the church, confirmed by practice, as to the wor- 
ne and fidelity due to the omnipotent Emperor of Russia, the Minister 
and Vicegerent of God. 





Such are the attributes of the new Dioclesian, and such the relations in 
which Polish children are to stand towards him. He, to whom those young 
creatures Owe all their woes, is to be worshipped by them‘as a BENEFICENT 
Gov! Assuredly this is, as a contemporary applies the phrase, the very 
“ fiend’s arch-mock.” “Never before,” observes another journalist, “has 
such a horrible compound of blasphemy and tyranny been exhibited out of 
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hell!” But, divesting ourselves as much as possible, of devouring indigna- 
tion, and purposely abstaining from vehement age, we subjoin the mild 
comment of a Polish sufferer on this precious pokes of the Greek schis- 
matic hierarchy. 

The Catechism plainly inculcates the identity of the Emperor ‘with the 
Almighty ; upon which the writer remarks, “ ee arrived at such terms, 
all discussion becomes an impiety, for discussion implies the existence of 
doubt, but, here, all Christian sentiment is nacotoe ; Christian opinion, 
pre ny has but one voice, a spontaneous and unanimous voice—that of 
anathema. 


“The Emperor Nicholas may dispense with citing us in testimony of the 
conduct of first Christians. We do not deny that the first Christians 
submitted to the camp-chosen Emperors, but, when they perished for 
refusing to burn incense at the foot of their statues, were they relels or 
martyrs ?” 

_ In order to propagate the Greek religion, and to extend Muscovite domi- 

nion even over human faith, various Ukases have been issued, converting 
the Polish churches and chapels into places for the new worship. Fathers 
are interdicted from educating their children, unless they will engage to 
teach them the Greek religion. Bribes and rewards are offered for apos- 
tacy! Priests, who have basely abandoned their faith through fear, have 
received the wages of their iniquity; and the brave officers and soldiers 
transported to the Caucasus have been promised an umnesty! !—if they 
would complaisantly follow the same example. 
' Violence is employed upon ecclesiastics, by cutting off their beards, and 
divesting them of their habiliments, in order to blind people to the fact that 
the religious orders of the community in Poland took part in the active de- 
fence of their country. 


Afier the conference at Munchengratz, the Emperor Nicholas returned to 
pi ah by way of Kalisz and Modlin. On the 24th September, he 
arrived at , disembarked, and repaired to the barracks of Zoliborz, now 
converted into a citadel. Having inspected the works, he said to General 
Pancatrief, who has succeeded Paskiewicz as governor of Warsaw, “ I am 
come to see the citadel, but not the city: let the people kno-o that.” 


When at Modlin, where the council of administration of Warsaw was 
assembled, the Emperor addressed to its members the following remarkable 
words: ‘Gentlemen, you must persevere in your course ; and as to myself, 
as long as I live I will oppose a wiut or 1n0N to the progress of liberal 
opinions. The present generation is lost ; but we must labour with zeal and 
earnestness to improve the spirit of that to come. Jt may perhaps require a 
hundred years. I am not unneasonaste; I give you a whole age, but 
you must.work without relaxation.” ; 

The Polish children, kidaapped in the streets, and carried away into the 
interior of Russia, have been drugged by their drivers with ardent spirits, 
in order that the delirious glee of intoxication might be mistaken for the 
natural expression of joy, in, the passage to their disinal destination ! 

Several Poles, found guilty of endeavouring to re-animate the drooping 
minds of their countrymen, have lately been executed at Warsaw. They all 
died with a courage and contempt of death that they hoped might be use- 
ful to their unhappy country. Olkowski in particular showed admirable 

of mind. PWhile on his way to execution, he gathered a handful of 
the soil, and exclaimed—“ Behold! for this we have fought, and for this we 
are about to die!” The tombsiof t oung heroes have become objects 
of veneration, and they are covered with flowers, and garlands of everlasting. 
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PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT_SCALE OF DUTIES 
ON TIMBER. 
Sin, 

You are perfectly correct in stating that the depression in our Trade at 

this Port is the conseqnence of the onerous duty on Baltic Timber. This 
ressive duty of 55s. per load on an article originally worth 21s., 

to have been laid on by our Tory rulers not for the benefit of oe ai 

they pretend, but for the advantage of Russia and Prussia, whose subjects 

derive considerable employment from preparing Deals and Battens, which 

only pay a duty of about 40s. per load. 

If Sir R. Peel and his party had been desirous of encouraging the Trade 
with Canada, they would have placed as much Duty on Deals and Battens. 
as on Timber, since they are also produced in our Settlements. They gave 
this as a reason when Lord Althorp wished to correct the evil by equalizing 
the Duties on Timber and Deals, use they durst not assign the real one 
—the desire to please Russia, who governs this country as completely 
through the Monied Interest as she does Turkey by her army. 

I am sure I need not inform you that our Capitalists would be immense 
losers if Russia declined to pay any more interest on the loans she has con- 
tracted in England, which ad know very well she will do when we cease 
to sacrifice our Trade for her, which we are now doing to a most alarming 
extent, according to the statement of Mr. Spring Rice, our Impots doubling 
our Exports in value. This is one of the effects of permitting British 
subjects to lend money to Foreign Nations, and will eventually eg us, 
if our ruin be not sooner accomplished through the operation of Sir R. Peel’ 
Currency Bill. 

Lord Althorp was young in office when he endeavoured to do an act of 
justice to British Labourers, to improve the Revenue, and to let the Public 
Sore a good and cheap article, by reducing the Duty on Timber to 40s., 
or two hundred per cent, on res cost; but he has not made the attempt 
since. If his lordship should not have courage en to face the Jews 
when Parliament next meet, I hope you or some other friend of his country 
will, for British Labourers should not be wanton! ae of work, nor 
should the Shipping Interest be compelled to use ‘ymber. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Hull. ~ AB 
How can Vessels in the Consting Teste, our most valuable description of 

Shipping, since they supply the best sailors for the Navy, compete with 

Rai a. if they are to continue to be eonstructed and,repaired with dear 

Tumber ? 





THE CLAIMS OF THE MONIED INTEREST TO {GOVERN- 
MENT INTERFERENCE. te 


Sur, Ponasieseas 
I perceive that the Monied. Interest are endeavouring to prevail on 
Government to obtain them redress from Spaim and the; American 


States, who have borrowed their meney and will. not pay. interest for it. 
Perhaps of all the loans made to foreign nations. these have been applied to 
the best purposes, but why should England interfere? The Monied In- 
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terest, as they call themselves, are such enemies of their country, that if 
they could obtain payment fiom South America and Spain, they would lend 
the money thus received to Russia, Prussia, and Austria, to enable those 
despotic powers to go to war with us. As our Government dure not pro- 
hibit British subjects from advancing loans to foreign powers, I the 
evil will be cured by the lenders losing both principal and interest. H Lord 
Palmerston should attempt tu assist the Monied at the risk of en- 
dangering our intercourse with Spain and South America, petitions for bis 
dismissal will be sent to Parliament from all parts of the kingdom. The 
British nation seems determined no longer to be sacrificed for the benefit of 
Stock-Jobbers and Loan-Mongers. 


T am, Sir, your obedient servant, and constant reader, 
R. J. 





INTEREST OF GOVERNMENT, UNDERWRITERS, AND SHIP- 


OWNERS, IN SHIPWRECKS AT SEA. 
Sir, 


T ossErve with pleasure the efforts you are making to procure the aboli- 
tion of the Impressment of Seamen, and which, I have no doubt will soon 
be crowned with success. May I hope that you wit! be disposed to inte- 
rest yourself in a subject in which not only the personal safety of seamen, 
and that portion of the public who have occasion to embark on the waters, 
but also the commercial prosperity of the nation are at stake. Foreign and 
rival nations are fast excelling us in merchant ship-building. It is too no- 
torious to admit of refutation, that, in too many instances, merchant shi 
are built in Britain with as clear an intoncién that they be exaly and reallly 
lost, as an undertaker makes a coffin with an intention that it 1 
into the ground. If any doubt could exist on the ‘subject, the Report of 
Merchants, Shipowners, and Underwriters, of the Port of London, so far 
back as 1826; since which time no step has been taken to remedy the evil, 
while every year since then, the practice of building unsafe vessels has been 
getting worse—would remove it. 

and 
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The reason ‘appears to me to be,'because stronger safer 
they would be attended with fewer losses, and consequently fewer replace. 
ments would be required, would subtract from the revenue drawn from all 
the materials of which shipping and their equipments are composed, as well 


or stronger vessels, would also be against the interests of Underwriters, 
pe fra oem ships’ Tradesmen of all renin gd ampere 

paradoxical it may appear at first sight, ‘also be against the inte- 
rest of Shipowners—such of them, I mean, as keep their vessels insured, which 
Spry Ser do. You are, 1 haveno doubt, aware, that the.rules of clas- 
sification say, “ All new vessels, and no old ones;” and since new vessels, if 
not lost or broke up, will become old in time, and when old they cannot be 
profitably employed, every ee a ee safe vessel is 
‘taken away; and the only alternative, it may be said, which the Shipowner 
Fated pet paid forte Uy tho public for tt lnahy the pale whe: pap 
Fost, and ‘get paid ‘for her by i it is who pay 
for all wp and neither the Merchant, Shipowner, nor Underwriter, 
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lese a farthing by the loss. Menee every inducement is held out to build 
weak and unsafe vessels. 

The annexed article in print is not written by me, but I consider it to 
be saered truth. I am aware of the difficulty of effecting a reform in this 
matter, opposed as it is by such powerful interests—which I may say I have 
proved—but as I observe by the papers that you are about making a tour of 
the seaport towns, perhaps you may give the subject observation in the dif- 
ferent building-yards. It ought to be generally known (which it is not), 
that there is not a surveyor of shipping to see justice done on behalf ‘of the 
public whilst a vessel is building—the only time a survey can be efficient— 
in his Majesty’s dominions. The loss last year of the Erin steamer, Wan- 
derer icansport, Amphitrite convict ship, and Earl of Wemyss smack, should 
help to awake the attention of the public to the subject. 


I am, most respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
Kirkaldy. JAS. BALLINGALL. 


P. S.—The following rough, statement is not pretended to be minute] 
correct, but it is sufficiently so, to show why the Government does not wis 
the number of shipwrecks to be lessened, so far as the revenue is concerned. 
At least it will show the principle on which all opposition to increase the 
safety of ships proceeds. 

Let us suppose that there has been built on an average of these last three 
years, of new ships, 110,000 tons per annum, and that there is a duty of 
1/. per ton, including all materials used in the fabric of ee and their 
equipments and stores, when they are complete for sea. is will amount 
to 110,000/. per aunum. 

The duties on timber, and all materials used in repairs, to the whole ship- 
piog of the kingdom, amounting to some millions of tons, and whieh repairs 
are much increased by the defective method of building, will be equal to the 
duties on new vessels built annually, 110,0001. 

Revenue drawn from Stamps on Policies of Insurance, 220,000/, 
ters, Licences, Stamped Articles for Seamen, and all stamped documents of 
every kind, and omissions, say, 60,000/. Making a total of 500,000/. per 
aanum. 

Now nothing can be more clear than that, if the loss of vessels be by any 
means diminished one-half, there will be less demand for new ones by one- 
half (supposing the stock at present on hand to be equal to the demand), 
and this would diminish the revenue, which is drawn from this source by 
one-half. This sum, however, would be saved to the country at large, toge- 
ther with the value of the merchandize, which, owing to the present defec- 
tive method of ship-building, is annually wasted in the sea; and which, 
moderately estimated, is not less than two millions sterling annually. In 
addition, a better mode of building would save at least two thousand human 
lives annnally, which, by the present mode of building are sacrificed for 
lucre, and thought nothing of. I am aware that the revenue could‘not of a 
sudden dispense with such a sum as the above ; but, in my opinion;it were 
far better to charge it on passengers and goods in any shape before they were’ 
put on board, or after they were landed, than to waste them in the sea, as is 
now done. Besides, the adoption of a better plan of building, would take 
place gradually, and give ample time to be prepared with a substitute tax 
and enable our manufacturers to compete more successfully with rivals, by 
bringing and sending their goods cheaper to market, 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S TOUR THROUGH THE. 
COUNTRY.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 





T nap ho to have been able to continue the narrative of our Tour in 
the same fulness of detail as the early portion of it has been given in pre- 
ceding Numbers ; but the occupation of the pages of the present with other 
more. pressing matters, allows me only room to say, that from the point 
where it broke off in the last Number up to its close, it was one con- 
tinuous succession of agreeable scenes and events. 


From Sunderland we went to Richmond in Yorkshire, amidst the beau- 
tiful scenery and venerable ruins of which we enjoyed many delightful 
rambles ; and in the hospitable and elegant society of which we 
some of the most agreeable hours; while the Lectures delivered there 
appeared to give equal pleasure in return. 

From thence we visited Darlington, Stockton, and Durham, in each of 
which I made many new friends, and enjoyed the pleasure of meeting many 
old ones—the two first of these places especially having been the scene of 
my former labours, in advocating the abolition of the East India Company's 
mercantile monopoly, 

Having received an invitation from Whitehaven in Cumberland, we 
visited it also a second time, and found no abatement in the number or 
attachment of the friends made there on a former occasion ; while on pro- 
ceeding from thence to Workington, Cockermouth, and Kéndal, the’ tide 
rolled onward with increased brags in our psd ne in each of them 
agreeable evenings were passed; but especially in the latter, where 
many cordial chest and happy countenances cheered our Litouen salt 
mingled private r with public sympathy. ‘ 

From Kendal we. came by Lancaster, Preston, Chorley, Bolton, and 
Bury to Rochdale, where I remained a second week to deliver a Course of 
Six Lectures on the Institutions of Society, and their Influence on Haman 
Happiness; which were as fully attended as the former, and the audience 
apparently quite as much delighted. The Tory faction—inconsiderable in 
numbers, and still more so in influence—had done their utmost to prejudice 
my hearers, and calumniate myself, as well aS‘ to try extortion, in addition 
to other weapons, but here, as elsewhere, it producéd only a reaction in our 
favour. In the course of this week I attended one public meeting of a 
Temperance Society ; and another 9 breakfast to the worthy Member 
for Rochdale, Mr, John Fenton (whose extensive cotton works we visited), 
and spoke at each ; but though the labours of the week were so severe, they 
were sweetened with so much cordial wre and genuine kindnéss, that’ 
if I were to live a hundred years I could not cease to remember Rochdale 
and its numerous band of frank‘and warm-hearted friends and entertainers ; 
so numerous, indeed, as that here, as elsewhere, I cannot find room for all 
the friendly names, and therefore do not venture to enumerate any. 
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From Rochdale I went, by invitation, to Burnley, going by the beautiful 
vale of Todmorden, and seeing the extensive mills of Mr. John Fielden, M.P. 
We remained there three days, and I was numerously and enthusiastically 
attended, and strongly pressed to return again. From thence we went, by 
Blackburn and Chorley, to Wigan, where, notwithstanding a strong Tory 
opposition, a large audience was obtained ; and the one collected on the 
following day was admitted to have been the largest ever assembled in Wigan 
on any similar occasion. Its worthy Member, Mr. Thicknesse, was kind 
enough to propose the thanks of the meeting to me, which was seconded 
by the Rev. Mr. Marshall, in gratifying terms; and I was also largely in- 
debted to other resident gentlemen for great kindness and attentions. 


On Saturday the 11th of December, the day after my closing at Wigan, I 
went to Liverpool by the Manchester Railway, arrived there at twelve, 
went to the theatre, which had been prepared for the purpose, and addressed _ 
a crowded audience on the necessity of effecting an abolition of the Im- 

ssment of Seamen, and a repeal of the Orders in Council imposing new 

urdens On the ships about to be employed in the China Trade: at the 
close of which a vote of thanks was proposed to me by Mr. Yates, a West 
India merchant and shipowner, and seconded by Mr. William Rathbone, an 
American merchant, which was carried amidst loud cheers; and petitions 
for both objects were announced to be in course of signature. 

At five, the same afternoon, we left Liverpool for Swansea in South W 
and after riding for about two hundred and fifty miles—all night and the 
following day—by the mail, through Chester, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Here- 
ford, Monmouth, Chepstow, Newport, Cardiff, and Neath, reached Swansea 
by eight on the following night, greatly fatigued, but delighted with the rich, 
the beautiful, and, in some parts—the banks of the Wye, between Mon- 
mouth and Chepstow, including the ruins of Tintern Abbey—the romantic 
scenery through which we had passed. 


At Swansea I had expected to have found only one friend whom I had 
ever known before, Mr. J. H. Moggridge, of Woodfield, Monmouth, who 
was staying there on account of his health; though the requisition inviting 
me to come down from the north to this part of Wales had been signed by 
about one hundred and fifty of the principal residents of the town. But 
was agreeably disappointed to find myself almost in a colony of settlers from 
my native county, Cornwall, especially of Members of the Society of Friends, 
with whom we enjoyed many agreeable reminiscences of past scenes and 
days; and with whom we passed a round of hospitalities that kept us every 
day engaged .We had the pleasure to interchange visits with Mr. Vivian, the 
Member for Swansea, at his residence, Singleton, as well as to be conducted 
by him over his extensive works for smelting copper, on the river Tawe; 
and, in short, to pass a week of agreeable excursions in and around the 
beautiful bay of Swansea, amidst the most exciting pleasures from private 
hospitality and public applause ; bringing away with us im ions that 
years will be insufficient to obliterate ; and leaving behind us etings which 
were expressed in the Cambrian of Jan. 24, some days after we had quitted 
the town, at the close of a report of the Lectures which that paper contained, 
in the following terms : 

“The Rev. D. R. Stephen proposed a vote of thanks, in very appropriate 
terms, to Mr. Buckingham, for the invaluable information and entertainment 
he had afforded throughout the week to his auditory, which was seconded 
by the Rev. James Blackett, and carried by acclamation. On Monday 
evening Mr. Buckingham lectured on the State and on the Institutions of 
the Country, and their Influence on Human Happiness. He adverted 
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to the causes of the present depression, and dilated upon the means of 
improvement and restoration with his usual aptitude and effect. Ev 
word of this address should be known to every British subject, fs 
though it is not to be expected that all would concur im all the honour- 
able gentleman's views, the diffusion abroad of sentiments so lucidly stated, 
and se familiarly illustrated, cannot but be of advantage to the community, 
In conclusion we must observe, that Mr. Buckingham’s visit to Swansea will 
not be shortly or oo sega. memening a Fem oN 
information which his Lectures contained, the perspicuity and beautiful sim- 
plicity of the style, and above ail, the pure moral and religious 

thewbole have made a lasting impression on his delighted audiences.” 

From Swansea we proceeded to Neath, visiting in the way the Neath Abbey 
Tron-works, under the skilful direction of Mr. Joseph Price, and being high! 
gratified with their extent and perfection, having first attended a 
Public Meeting of the Welsh Dissenters at Swansea, to petition Parliament 
for a release from their several grievances, and taken part in ee ee 
im the course of which one of the ministers made a in Welsh, which 
excited great attention from the audience. At Neath, notwithstanding the 
efforts made there by a Tory faction to prevent a large attendance, and what 
was deemed an uncourteous demand from the Corporation for the privilege of 
using the Town Hall to diffuse information on the countries of the East, 
had quite as a enthusiastic an audience as at Swansea ; and 
every day was filled up besides with the most warm and cordial hospitality. 

At Cardiff, where the next three days were passed, the audience was neither 
so large nor so enthusiastic, though the subjects of the Lectures were the 
same ; the Duke of Beaufort and the Marquis of Bute, and their agents, 
having much influence in the town; but even here, the private hospitalities 
and personal kindness of many friends were freely tendered and agreeably 
enjoyed. 

At Newport, in Monmouth, where the last Course of Lectures were deli- 
vered, the number, zeal, and general satisfaction of the auditors equalled even 
that of Swansea, and terminated a pleasant visit to Wales for undertaking 
which I was entirely indebted to the suggestion of my excellent friend, Mr. 
Moggridge; and which has afforded me an inexhaustible store of most 
agreeable recollections, which I could not soon forget if I desired it; but 
which I hope to retain to the latest hour of my existence, and shall endeavour 
at some future period to refresh, by repeating our visit to its delightful 
scenery, and its warm-hearted and liberal people. 

My last public labours will be at Bristol, where I shall probably be on the 
day these pages issue from the press, having fixed on ——— the 1st of 
February, to deliver there, as I did at Liverpool, a Public ress on the 
subject of the er of Seamen, and the Orders in Council for ime 

ing fresh burthens on the ships entering into the newly-opened China 
Trade ; and by the mail of that night I hope to leave Bristol for London, 
and arrive home on the morning of the following day. 

My Tour, during the Recess, will thus have occupied just five months in 
time, during which period, with the exception of two days only—one, a day 
detained on the road, the other Christmas-day—lI shall have delivered a 
Lecture of from two to three hours in length, every evening, save the Sabbath 
only, making about one hundred and thirty successive Addresses, besides 
attending many Public Meetings of Temperance Societies, and other assem- 
blages for objects of public utility in the daytime ; and having travelled 
over at the same time a space of little less than two thousand miles, tra« 
versing the country several times in opposite directions, from London to 
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Newcastle, Hull to Whitehaven, Kendal to Swansea, besides conducting, 
during all this time, a very extensive daily correspondence, and preparing 
the materials for every Number of this Review. 
The Recess has, therefore, not been a period of indolence to me. I only 
hope it may have been as usefully as it has certainly been laboriously em- 
loyed. I have the satisfaction of believing, that in the course of this time 
f have been the instrument of diffusing a large mass of interesting and 
valuable information in circles and through channels, where in any other form 
it would hardly ever have penetrated at all; and I am sure I have given in- 
nocent, honorable, and intense gratification to thousands; and while I have 
enlarged the circle of my personal friends by several hundreds, I cannot fail 
to have added something to my own store of information, having in the 
course of these five months visited, examined, and endeavoured. to make 
myself acquainted with the actual condition and local interests of the follow- 
laces :—Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham, Newark, Lincoln, Hull, Beverley, 
_ Ree matty York, Ripon, Richmond, Darlington, Stockton, Sunderland, 
North and South Shields, Newcastle, Whitehaven, Workington, Cocker- 
mouth, Kendal, Lancaster, Preston, Chorley, Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Burn- 
ley, Blackburn, Wigan, Manchester, Liverpool, Chester, Shrewsbury, Lud- 
low, Hereford, Monmouth, Chepstow, Newport, Cardiff, Neath, Swansea, 
and Bristol. 


There are some who have endeavoured to disparage such labours as these, 
by calling them itinerant, and aoproentiog Se as beneath the dignity of 
one of the representatives of the people. eir idea of dignity would seem 
to embody, what in the Sacred Volume is most appropriately termed, 
“‘ eating thé bread of idleness,” a dignity which I have no ambition to at- 
tain ; and if it is not the employment of collecting and diffusing information 
that appears so objectionable to them, as its mode or scale of remuneration, 
they may then be answered by another tog 2 from the same Record, that 
“the labourer is worthy of his hire.” But while it is esteemed truly dig- 
nified for all the great officers of the state, from the monarch down to the 
humblest official, to receive remuneration for their labours, from the unwilling 
payment of those who think they do not receive an adequate benefit for the 
reward confirmed, I shall not hesitate to consider it equally dignified for me 
to be remunerated by free agents and parties who willingly contribute their 
reward for that which they themselves deem amply worth its value, and add 
thereto their public and cordial thanks; and to all who hereafter may com- 
= of such an appropriaton of my time, I shall answer, “ Go thou and do 

ikewise.’ 





J. 8. BUCKINGHAM. 


P.S.—The Reader is referred to the Announcement in the two Inner 
Pages of the Wrapper, for the Prospectus of the New Series of the Review 
on the Opening of the Session, at the Reduced Price of Sixpence per 
Weekly Number. 
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C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 























